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THE ATRISCO LAND GRANT, 1692-1977 


JOSEPH V. METZGAR 


Js ATRISCO LAND GRANT today is one of few Spanish colonial 
grants still relatively intact and one continously owned by the 
original settlers and their heirs since the seventeenth century con- 
cession. Almost 300 years of Spanish-mestizo entrenchment in 
the Atrisco-Albuquerque area comprise the scaffolding of its history. 

About the mid-seventeenth century, Don Diego de Pefialosa, 
governor of the “kingdom” of New Mexico in the isolated northern 
reaches of the Viceroyalty of New Spain, seemingly intent on 
pacifying the province against marauding Indians’ through more 
extensive Spanish settlement, tried to found a villa “in the midst 
of the settled region” in the Atrisco area, because it was “the best 
site in all New Mexico.” Although the plan never materialized, 
the Rio Abajo area of Atrisco did afford the widest, most open 
fertile bottom lands along the Rio Grande, a circumstance which 
had prompted several families to establish estancias and haciendas 
there even before Pefialosa’s tenure. One of the most influential 
families to do so was that of Don Pedro Durán y Chaves. 

The Pueblo Revolt of 168o, however, forced the hasty and 
fearful departure of Spaniards, mestizos, and their Indian allies; 
including those scattered settlers of the Río Abajo and Atrisco.* 
It took more than a decade before authorities in New Spain proper 
could launch the Reconquista under Don Diego de Vargas, an 
enterprise including many volunteers whose only substantial pay- 
ment for service might be a land grant in the reconquered territory. 
Thus, while on the march northward along the Río Grande corri- 
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dor, near the hacienda de Mejia destroyed during the Pueblo 
Revolt, Don Fernando Durán y Chaves, a volunteer and native 
New Mexican, asked the Captain General for “a new grant” at 
Angostura and another at Atrisco, where his father had once lived. 
On October 28, 1692, De Vargas complied with the request, stipu- 
lating, however, “that his children, heirs and successors may pos- . 
sess them with the condition that when it shall be the will of the 
King our Master that this Kingdom shall be settled, the said Don 
Fernando de Chávez shall be one of the settlers and if he does not 
do this then the grant shall be void. . . ."* 

Durán y Chaves served until the province was pacified and then 
carried out the provisions of the two grants made by De Vargas. 
Finally, on October 19, 1701, he asked Governor Pedro Rodríguez 
Cubero for formal possession of the land grants. The Atrisco in- 
vestiture ceremonies were presumably conducted in 1703 by Cap- 
tain Diego Montoya, Alcalde Mayor of Bernalillo, in whose 
jurisdiction the tracts lay.” Three years later, the new governor 
Don Francisco Cuervo y Valdés ordered the settlement and pro- 
vided the backing for the founding of the Villa de Alburquerque.* 

Atrisco settlers established three or four functional areas of grant 
land to provide for their needs. Atrisco proper and what became 
Ranchos de Atrisco contained individually owned grant lands in 
the valley, the former comprising the village nucleus, the latter 
the better bottom lands, determined by unpredictable floods and 
course changes of the river and the people's adjustment to them.” 
Lands were used for irrigated cultivation of corn, beans, wheat, 
and alfalfa. As population grew, Atrisqueños brought a third ele- 
ment of the grant into use, namely, the comnion lands of the west 
mesa where the increasing number of sheep and other livestock 
could graze more freely. Atrisco, like other villages in New Mexico, 
was closely knit and largely self-sufficient. Its economy was closely 
tied to the Chihuahua-New Mexico trade. In the early eighteenth 
century, Chihuahua, six hundred miles to the south, had grown 
into an important silver-mining and trade center. 
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By the 1750s, Rio Abajo settlers had begun migrating westward 
to the village of San Fernando on the west bank of the Rio Puerco 
where a large land grant had been made to Bernabé M. Montaño 
and others.” In the next decade, new migrants followed to found 
other towns along the Puerco. Settlers also moved southward along 
the Río Grande to the Belén Valley. Indeed, by 1760, the Rio 
Abajo area of Albuquerque contained 270 families and 1,814 
persons, mostly Spanish and “Europeanized mixtures.”** Over 200 
people had settled in Atrisco alone.” The increasing numbers of 
Atrisquefios began squabbling over boundaries and land titles dur- 
ing the decade," beginning the long and convoluted history of 
court proceedings which were to plague the land grant. Finally, 
the people of Atrisco began looking westward for additional acre- 
age to bolster their developing grazing economy. 

In the 176os, therefore, Atrisco sheepherders ranged far to the 
west, setting up corrals and ranches much beyond the generous 
boundaries of the original grant of 1692. Atrisquefios also availed 
themselves of wood from the Bosque Grande on the Puerco, about 
a league and a half from San Fernando. Such movements so dis- 
turbed the people of San Fernando that they finally drove the 
Atrisquefios out by force. Thereupon the powerful Sánchez and 
Durán y Chaves families joined in petitioning the governor 
for redress and official expansion of Atrisco's land holdings, the 
action having been brought principally through the instrumen- 
talities of Dofia Efigenia Durán y Chaves de Sánchez and José 
Hurtado de Mendoza, her son-in-law.  : 

On April 28, 1768, the petition was filed with Governor Pedro 
Fermín de Mendinueta. The Atrisquefios complained of the "very 
circumscribed condition" of their town and its lands, since their 
ranchos lay to the north of the Río del Norte (Río Grande), 
while Albuquerque and the Ranchos del Estero lay to the east, 
and the lands of Captain Antonio Baca to the south. They con- 
tended that their lands to the west were insufficient for grazing 
their livestock "of all kinds," and they had thus resorted to using 
the lands between the Cerro Colorado and the Río Puerco for 
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pasturage and for “its fine wood." They also insisted that the 
Bosque Grande had never been settled by the San Fernandinos, 
because they had. no need for it and had plenty of room in other 
directions. The Atrisquefios asserted that they, on the other hand, 
required the land in question and asked. for the governor's assis- 
tance in the matter, else “we shall be utterly. lost, our families 
ruined and we rendered worthless for the service of our King and 
Sovereign in the constant attacks made by the enemy [Apache]." 
The Atrisquefios therefore contended that their occupation of the 
disputed land would serve as a bulwark for the defense of San 
Fernando itself.** The petitioners then asked for formal possession 
of the land on the basis of effective occupation and the lack of 
such by the people of San Fernando.” 

Governor Mendinueta issued the grant to the Atrisquefios and 
their heirs on condition that they settle the land with their live- 
stock and “not sell or alienate the same, by any title, to any ec- 
clesiastical persons and without injury to any third party having 
a better right." The governor also commissioned the Chief Alcalde 
and War Captain of Albuquerque, Don Francisco Trebol Navarro, 
to make the investiture. Thus, on May 7, 1768, Navarro ordered 
the people of San Fernando to appear before him to inform them 
officially of the matter, a procedure carried out the next day.** 

However, on May 9, 1768, Juan Bautista Montaño, an official 
of San Fernando, and other citizens of the town presented Navarro 
with grant documents purporting to show their ownership of the 
land in question. Navarro determined that the papers had been 
falsified and produced a witness, one Antonio Candelaria of Albu- 
querque, a recent resident of San Fernando, who swore to the. 
truth of the documentary tampering. Thereupon, Navarro ordered 
that the governor's mandate be carried out immediately. 

Since José Hurtado de Mendoza received the honor of taking 
possession of the new lands in the name of Atrisco, Navarro re- 
ported how he took. Mendoza by the hand, and in the name of 
the king and by authority of the governor, "I gave him royal and 
personal possession of the said tract, and led him over the land, 
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and he plucked up grass, threw dirt, and performed other demon- 


strations in sign of true possession. . . .” Ironically, Navarro ad- 
monished that they should not engage in lawsuits or disputes 
“but live in peace and friendly union. . . . And lastly, none of 


these said settlers may sell or alienate his ranch, through any title, 
whether to his relative, friend, or neighbor, for this grant is made 
by His Excellency the Governor that the parties placed in posses- 

- sion may, with their stock, use and enjoy the same, and not for 
gain." 

: With the annexation of this grant, Atrisqueños now held lands 
stretching from the Río Grande on the east to the Río Puerco 
on the west, tens of thousands of acres of pastoral land, setting the 
stage for a possible large-scale sheep industry. But it was not to be. 
The Navajo Indians launched such ferocious attacks against the 
Puerco villages and ranches that by 1774 they all had been aban- 
doned.** Even along the more heavily populated Río Grande valley, 
Indian attacks drew the settlers in toward the hub of the Atrisco- 
Albuquerque Valley. Thus, the harsh environment, primarily 
due to Apache-Navajo marauding, prevented expansion of sheep 
raising for more than a generation. Not till the nineteenth century 
would a true sheep industry emerge. 

The economic independence of Atrisquefios came slowly 
through the nineteenth century. Independence from Spain, the 
establishment of the Santa Fe Trail in 1821, and independence 
from Mexico all contributed to opening new markets, and grant 
rights seemed secure through the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo 
ceding New Mexico to the United States in 1848. Increased live- 
stock sales in California in the next decade followed by stimula- 
tion of the cattle industry during the Civil War also helped Atrisco 
ranchers to prosper. Locally, the defeat of the Navajo at Armijo 
Lake in 1864 helped insure the security of flocks and herds. 

The real breakthrough for the livestock industry, however, and 
therefore for Atrisco, came with the railroad in 1880 and 1881. 
The cattle and sheep industries grew to unprecedented proportions. 
In 1880, for example, there were about 160,000 cattle in New 
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Mexico; by the turn of the century there were almost a million 
head. Sheep ranchers, mostly locals, owned over two million sheep 
in 1880; by 1900 that number had risen to almost five million.” 
Competition for-range land in the: entire ui including 
Atrisco, became fierce. 

For example, in February 1884, numerous heirs to the grant 
signed a document authorizing two of their number to take ap- 
propriate action "porque hoy andan brincadores americanos queri- 
endo tomar posesión: de dicho sitio," an area of land within grant 
boundaries.” Although the granters were successful in ousting 
the squatters, such incidents prompted Atrisqueños to form ‘a 
commission of six heirs to carry on the land grant claims of the 
towns of Atrisco and Ranchos de Atrisco before the Surveyor 
General of the territory. Nearly 150 residents signed the document 
giving the commission broad powers and agreeing to pay the costs 
of the legal action. As a result, the commission hired Amado 
Chaves of San Mateo in Valencia County and Urbano Chacón of 
Santa Fe to present Atrisco's claims to the new Surveyor General.” 

By late December 1885 in Santa Fe, testimony was being heard 
in the Atrisco case before George W. Julian, the surveyor general. 
Eventually, the Atrisco lawyers asked that the original land grant 
made “in or about the year 1700” and the additional grant made 
in. 1768 be consolidated and sent to Congress for approval as one 
grant.” A sketch map of the consolidated claims and authenticated 
documentation of the 1768 grant were made part of the petition. 
Meanwhile, Atrisco attorneys instituted a search for the original 
concession papers.” 

In January 1886, Chaves and Chacén filed a brief on behalf 
of the claimants acknowledging that the original grant papers had 
not been found. They did, however, point to the “circumstantial 
evidence” in the documents of 1768 which indicated the existence 
of the first grant. The Surveyor General agreed. ‘Thus, on January 
28, 1886, Julian, a man not noted for free-wheeling acceptance 
of land grant claims,” wrote his recommendation for approval. He 
contended that “the facts and circumstances stated are: sufficient 
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to. warrant the presumption of a grant," which he maintained 
would have been recognized "under the laws, usages, and customs 
of Spain and Mexico, and therefore . . . should be confirmed by 
the United States.”?* Atrisqueños seemed to have gained a victory 
assuring confirmation of their land grants. 

When application was made for a survey, however, the apparent 
victory turned decidedly hollow. In May 1887, the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office of the Department of Interior wrote 
to Julian rejecting the survey request and the land claims alto- 
gether. As grounds for disapproval, he cited the lack of evidence 
establishing a claim to the original grant on the Rio Grande, the 
insufficiency of boundary details, the lack of undisputed evidence 
showing continued occupation of the lands in question, the un- 
completed listing of legal heirs, and generally insufficient corrobor- 
ation of any claims against the United States.” On May 31, 1887, 
Amado Chaves was informed of the negative action, and Atris- 
queños found themselves back where they had started some forty 
years earlier. 

Fortunately, there were other forces at work urging final settle- 
ment of outstanding land claims. President Benjamin Harrison, 
Governor Edmund G. Ross of New Mexico, various commercial 
interests, and ordinary settlers in the Southwest cajoled and pe- 
titioned Congress to take action. Finally, on March 3, 1891, a 
congressional bill proposing creation of the special Court of 
Private Land Claims became law.”* Several days earlier, the terri- 
tory itself passed a law providing for incorporation of community 
land grants.” These actions started the legal-judicial process 
whereby, under American law, Atrisqueños finally gained perma- 
nent possession of their ancestral lands from the Rio Grande to the 
Puerco. 

In January 1892, Atrisquefios filed a petition, through the law 
firm of Warren, Fergusson and Bruner, in the District Court of 
Bernalillo County for incorporation of their grant. The petition 
described the boundaries of the land grants of 1692 and 1768 on 
the basis of available documentation, since no official survey had 
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ever been made. The petition also listed the names of 225 people 
who claimed interest in the grants, with some ninety of the listed 
persons signing the document.” 

Tomas Sánchez, Mariano Herrera, and Manuel Antonio Jara- 
millo were among the leaders of the petition action and of subse- 
quent legal moves to gain confirmation of the land grant. As a 
result, on March 2, 1892, these three men were appointed by the 
District Court to conduct an election among the claimants, as pre- 
scribed by law, to determine how many were in favor of the petition 
for incorporation.** On April 11, 1892, Judge William D. Lee 
decreed that all requirements for incorporation under the Terri- 
torial Act of 1891 had been fulfilled, including proper notices in 
English and Spanish and approval of the petition for incorporation 
by more than two-thirds of the claimants. He therefore granted the 
petition creating a body politic and corporate with the name of the 
Town of Atrisco.?? 

By early November 1892, Manuel Antonio Jaramillo, President 
of the Town of Atrisco Board of Trustees Cor Commissioners), 
and José de la Luz Sánchez, Secretary and Treasurer, had filed suit : 
in the Court of Private Land Claims against the United States of 
America and the City of Albuquerque. In the petition they ac- 
knowledged the lack of a survey and the loss of the original grant 
papers issued to Don Fernando Durán y Chaves about 1700. 
They contended, however, that the first tract comprised about : 
41,533 acres and the second about 25,958 acres. In addition, they 
maintained that the direct heirs of Fernando Durán y Chaves did 
not dispute title to the original grant by the Town of Atrisco and 
that the grant included a portion of Old Albuquerque. They stated 

that the Atrisqueños had occupied, improved, and cultivated the 
Durán y Chaves tract since about 1700. Finally, they told how in 
the 1880s their claims to the two grants had been submitted to and 
approved by the Surveyor General but they had remained un- 
confirmed because of congressional inaction.? 

The two most crucial points at issue in the case before the Court 
of Private Land Claims were the validity of the Atrisco -claim 
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against Albuquerque and the more important question of available 
documentation for the 1692 grant, with the subsidiary but sensitive 
question of its interpretation. On November 14, 1892, E. W. 
Dobson, attorney for the City of Albuquerque, filed a brief with 
the court denying that any grant had been made to Durán y Chaves 
or to Atrisco between 1692 and 1768 and questioning the existence 
of Atrisco at the date of the "supposed grant." He also rebutted the 
plaintiff's assertion of continous occupation and improvement of 
the first tract, acknowledging only the 1768 tract as valid and the 
continuous occupation of that tract by Atrisquefios. As for the 
lands of the first tract, Dobson maintained the Villa of Albuquer- 
que. had jurisdiction and pointed to the confirmation judgment 
by the.Court of Private Land Claims made on April 26, 1892. 
Dobson later filed the decree of the court which had confirmed 
the Albuquerque tract and which indicated a 17,361 acre grant 
straddling the river, with the center at the plaza of Old Albuquer- 
que.** The confirmation of the grant placed Atrisqueños in the 
anomalous position of having the town of Atrisco itself within the 
municipal grant of Albuquerque. 

Matthew G. Reynolds, U.S. Attorney for the Court of Private 
Land Claims, took a tough stand for the government against the 
Town of Atrisco claims, as demanded by the adversary system of 
the court and his own conception of duty.” He especially fought 
Atrisco’s claims to the 1692 grant, and even when the original 
grant document made to Don Fernando was uncovered in records 
prescribed by the Kearny Code of 1846, he maintained that it 
indicated an individual grant, not a community grant, thus al- 
legedly making the suit of the Town of Atrisco invalid. He con- 
tended that the family of Don Fernando never surrendered the 
grant, and it was therefore never reassigned to anyone else." 

The pertinent documents, meanwhile, had been certified by 
Charles F. Easley, U.S. Surveyor General for New Mexico, and 
then on September 1, 1894, Associate Justice Henry C. Sluss of 
the Court of Private Land Claims made the crucial interpretation. 
Justice Sluss wrote that the government's case for the individual 
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nature of the grants was false. He contended that the documents 
showed sufficient prima facie evidence that the two tracts were 
community grants. The grant to Don Fernando Durán y Chaves 
was issued in his capacity as conqueror and founder (poblador). 
Don Fernando had stated protesto poblarlo which was equivalent 
to declaring his intention to found a settlement on the tract. Sluss 
further stated that the language of the grant indicated the gov- 
ernor understood the communal nature of the enterprise. As to 
the lack of records on investiture in 1703, the judge wrote: "How- 
ever, we regard the evidence as sufficient to justify a finding that 
he was given possession in pursuance of the [Atrisco] grant." Sluss. 
therefore concluded that the preponderant evidence supported the. 
view of a community land grant and one held continuously by the 
settlers of Atrisco and their descendants?" 

On September 4, 1894, the Court of Private Land Claims issued 
its decree, signed by Chief Justice Joseph R. Reed, which found 
the Town of Atrisco to be "the lawful successor in title and interest 
of the original grantees. . . .” It considered the two tracts to be one 
continuous land grant consisting of 67,491 acres, based. on the 
documents and estimates extrapolated therefrom.** 

The Commissioner of the General Land Office in Washington, 
D.C., authorized official survey of the grant in May 1896. George 
H. Pradt conducted it in October, and a year later, the Court of 
Private Land Claims approved the Atrisco survey over the objec- 
tions of the Assistant U.S. Attorney William H. Pope. The grant 
survey indicated lands consisting of 82,728.72 acres, which the 
court found to be "in substantial accordance with the decree of - 
confirmation.”** Later motions, however, did result in some minor 
readjustments of the original plat due to surveys of neighboring 
grants. 

The total cost of the Atrisco survey came to $813.59. Such costs, 
including those: incurred in the process of clearing title with the 
Court of Private Land Claims, brought on a peculiar trustee ar- 
rangement in late 1898 which resulted in the Town of Atrisco 
losing some 12,000 acres of its common lands. This loss occurred 
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less than a decade after confirmation of the grant by the Court of 
Private Land Claims and even before the Town of Atrisco received 
its official patent from the President of the United States. 

Under provisions of the trust deed signed by the president and 
secretary of the land grant corporation, the Town of Atrisco trans- 
ferred to a special trustee some 12,000 acres as security for the 
outlay of $1000 by some eight commissioners of the Town of 
Atrisco for costs of clearing its land titles. If the corporation did 
not pay the total amount on or before September 12, 1899, the 
trustee would then publicly auction the land to the highest bidder 
after proper notice had been served in an Albuquerque newspaper. 
Out of the proceeds, the trustee would pay costs of the sale, in- 
cluding $50 for his own work, amortize the debt with the interest 
thereon, and finally present the balance to the corporation. The 
commissioners, meanwhile, would be entitled "to bid and pur- 
chase at said sale, and shall not be obliged to look to the application 
of the purchase money." Since the corporation had no liquid 
capital, it did not meet the payment deadline, and consequently 
12,000 acres, encompassing nearly half of the 1786 grant, passed 
into the hands of private interests, mostly heirs and officials of the 
Atrisco grant. 

On May 5, 1905, President Theodore Roosevelt completed the 
final step in the land grant confirmation process by signing the 
United States patent designating the lands approved by the Court 
of Private Land Claims and delineating the officially surveyed 
and approved boundaries. The patent invested the Town of Atrisco 
with the land and all appertaining rights “in trust for the use and 
benefit of the inhabitants of said original and additional grants as 
their respective interests may appear, and to their successors in 
interest and assigns forever.”* 

The century. brought a number of different, complex problems 
to the Atrisco land grant and its owners. First came the decline of 
the agricultural and grazing economy. The twentieth century 
brought rapid economic change and Atrisquefios had to adopt new 
ways of gaining benefits from their common lands. Meanwhile, 
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a constant problem was that of preventing “inside” interests from 
gaining rewards and acreage for themselves without regard to the 
interests of all heirs. Indeed, the corporation failed seriously in 
several respects. First, it did not establish definitive and complete 
heirship listings. Second, it did not keep secured and adequate 
records of all land transactions. Third, it did not provide official 
accounting of funds. Finally, it did not maintain a record of the 
minutes of trustee meetings. That kind of free and easy organiza- 
tion fostered wheeling and dealing of acreage, monies, and in- 
fluence among “inside” politicos, and often most uninformed and 
busy heirs, struggling to make a living, felt powerless to do any- 
thing to stop the machinations. Considering the circumstances, 
it seems surprising that so much of the common lands remained 
intact and integrated. Yet there was concern and honest leadership 
within and without the inner circle which helped regain intégrity 
and beneficial communal development. 

In the last two decades of the nineteenth century, nothing on 
the horizon seemed to indicate a radical shift of economic direction 
for Atrisquefios. After 1900, however, irrigated agriculture and 
the basic grazing economy declined drastically in the Rio Abajo 
and in New Mexico generally. From 1900 to 1935 cattle decreased 
nearly 60 per cent because of depletion of range vegetation. Along. 
the entire Rio Grande watershed of New Mexico, grazing capacity 
decreased almost 50 per cent. Along the Rio Puerco, depletion and 
low crop yields forced a second abandonment of settlements even 
before the turn of the century. With the close of the open range, 
sedentary sheep husbandry developed, accelerated by such factors 
as government land management and conservation, private owner- 
ship of watering places, and homesteading and fencing. In the 
Middle Rio Grande Conservancy District, irrigated acreage fell 
from about 125,000 in 1880 to 40,000 in 1925." New opportu- 
nities for jobs in Albuquerque, which was growing at a steady rate, 
attracted more and more people from the countryside. The last 
extensive grazing of sheep on the common lands of Atrisco oc- 
curred in the depression of the 1930s, although small irrigated 
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farms of a few acres continued to operate along the river for some 
time thereafter.** Finally, the advent of World War II accelerated 
the movement of people away from the land and into city in- 
dustries. 

In the 1920s farsighted officials of the Town of Atrisco began 
leasing grant land for commercial development. On March. 2o, 
1920, David J. Metzgar, president of the Town of Atrisco Board 
of Trustees, signed the first lease to an outside interest for the 
exploration and development of any oil and gas resources on grant 
land.** In 1926, the Town of Atrisco concluded a lease with 
Cegelsky, Avery, and Preston of Albuquerque to mine volcanic 
. ash. In 1929, the first airport lease was issued, out of which would 
emerge the Cutter-Carr Airport and Cutter-Carr Flying Service. 
Right-of-way easements were also secured for telephone and tele- 
graph lines and for construction of Highway 66 in the 1930s. 
The latter development prompted the Atrisco Board of Trustees 
to quitclaim five-acre plots along the proposed route to various 
heirs, who in turn sold them at minimal prices. 

Such economic activity induced James M. Hubbell to file suit 
in October 1935 to determine all legal heirs who should share in 
the profits and benefits of the land grant corporation and to specify 
the respective share to which they were entitled. ‘The district court 
responded by appointing J. G. Whitehouse as referee and special 
master with power.to conduct heirship hearings. The Court es- 
sentially presented Whitehouse with two problems; first to deter- 
mine if the list of original owners and incorporators submitted 
to the District Court in 1892 for purposes of incorporating the 
Town of Atrisco was correct, and second, to determine who the 
present heirs were, based on a corrected list of original incorpora- 
tors and owners, many of whom had died.” 

During the heirship proceedings, Whitehouse found that several 
incorporators had been listed two or three times, a circumstance 
facilitated somewhat by discrepancies between American and 
Spanish methods of determining surname. After making such 
initial corrections, Whitehouse compiled a long list of present 
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heirs, including information on their respective fractional “shares.” 
In February 1936, he filed his report, which was subsequently 
approved by Judge Fred E. Wilson of the district court. Then, 
more heirship petitions surfaced, necessitating supplementary re- 
ports and amendments. ‘The last such heirship panion in the 
Hubbell case came as late as 1952.*° 

Meanwhile, in June 1940, Antonio J. Carabajal and ahèr heirs 
filed suit in district court against the Board of Trustees of the 
Town of Atrisco, charging mismanagement and violation of state 
law in the sale of grant lands. 'They demanded an accounting of 
all funds and removal of any trustees involved in illegal actions. 
Eventually, Judge George W. Hay held for the plaintiffs, order- 
ing funds of the corporation impounded by the clerk of the court 
and prohibiting the trustees from any further financial dealings 
until a new board had been elected. He also stated that further 
judicial orders might be issued after the new. board took office in 
January 1941. Meanwhile, a day before Judge Hay’s decision was 
made, the president and secretary-treasurer of the incumbent 
board of trustees resigned their positions.“ 

In September 1941, District Judge Irwin S. Moise issued ad- 
ditional instructions in the Carabajal case. He informed the new 
board headed by David J. Armijo as president and Jake Armijo 
as secretary that the court would retain general supervisory juris- 
diction over the dealings of the Town of Atrisco and would there- 
after require that president of the board to post a surety bond of 
$1000 to assure proper fulfillment of his duties. The judge also 
outlined certain maintenance of “a proper set of books,” a com- 
plete recording of the minutes of all board meetings, and annual 
procurement and filing of an audit by a certified public accountant. 
Gilberto Espinosa, attorney and historian, was designated by the 
court to pursue the matter of illegal disbursements of misappropri- 
ations which originally elicited the Carabajal suit. Finally, the 
judge ordered that thereafter no common lands of the Town of 
Atrisco could be sold or alienated without prior approval of the 
court.*® 
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The court kept the Carabajal case on the docket in order to 
accomodate any other petitions concerning actions of the Town 
of Atrisco officials. As a result, motions were filed in future years 
under the Carabajal rubric. In 1952, for example, the majority 
members of the Board of ‘Trustees asked the court’s approval for 
the sale of 4,500 acres of Atrisco's common lands to a Spanish- 
surnamed individual. The trustees set the sale price at $20,000. 
However, the minority board members also petitioned the court 
for disapproval of such sale and removal from office of those board 
members authorizing it. At a pretrial hearing of the adversaries 
with their attorneys before Judge R. F. Deacon Arledge, three real 
estate appraisers reported the grant land in question to be worth 
$236,500. Therefore, the judge disapproved the sale in open court 
and permanently enjoined the board from making it. He ruled the 
purchase price inadequate, indicating the sale would deplete the 
assets of the corporation and deprive the Atrisco heirs of “just 
compensation." The judge then went on to reiterate the rules 
set by the court in supervising Town of Atrisco transactions." 

Among the most interesting and important cases involving 
Atrisco matters were those concerning land taxes. In 1946, a case 
was filed in district court which reached back to the 1920s and 
finally came to conclusive decision by judgment of the New 
Mexico Supreme Court in 1952. The pivotal case was the State 
of New Mexico, Ex. Rel., State Tax Commission of the State of 
New Mexico v. John A. Flaska. The preliminary action really 
began in December 1945, when the Bernalillo County Tax As- 
sessor John A. Flaska wrote the attorney for the State Tax Com- 
mission refusing to assess the lands of the Town of Atrisco, since 
he felt he would be in contempt of court based on a permanent 
injunction issued on December 17, 1920, in the case of Board 
of Trustees of the Town of Atrisco v. Stephen E. Roehl. In Janu- 
ary 1946, Flaska again wrote the attorney for the State Tax Com- 
mission restating his position on the matter and indicating the 
possibility of contempt of court proceedings if he did otherwise.” 
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Flaska’s refusal to place Atrisco on the tax rolls led to an action in 
district court by the State Tax Commission asking for a writ of 
mandamus to force the assessor “to perform said duty.” The peti- 
tion outlined the legal reasons for the action and charged discrimi- 
nation against those taxpayers in the county who were assessed and 
compelled to pay taxes on property similar to that of the Town of 
Atrisco. In addition, the petition pointed to “many thousands of 
dollars” being lost to the county and state in tax revenue. District 
Judge Charles H. Fowler agreed with the representations of the 
tax commission and therefore issued an alternative writ of man- 
damus ordering Flaska Io assess the Atrisco grant or show cause 
why he had not done so.* 

On March 23, 1946, Flaska answered the court with a refer- 
ence to the 1920 case again and stated that he was simply adhering 
to the judge's injunction in that case. Thereupon, Judge Fowler 
ordered the writ of mandamus be made peremptory and called 
for the assessor to place Town of Atrisco lands on the tax rolls 
"for the year 1946 and subsequent years"? Although this court 
action seemed to close the Atrisco tax matter, it did not, since the 
Town of Atrisco reinstituted proceedings several years later. 

On March 2, 1950, the Town of Atrisco filed suit in Berna- 
lillo County District Court against Edna Monahan and Daniel 
O'Bannon, the county's treasurer and assessor respectively. Atrisco 
lawyers cited the Roehl case of 1920 as being res judicata and 
therefore contended that the Flaska decision of 1946 was void 
and “without force or effect" on the Town of Atrisco. They thus 
asked that the county treasurer and assessor be permanently en- 
joined from assessing and collecting taxes from the Town of Atrisco 
and that $560.06 collected by Edna Monahan for the first half 
of the 1946 tax assessment be returned to the plaintiff. District 
Judge Edwin L. Swope complied with the request to the extent 
that he ordered Monahan and O’Bannon to appear before the court 
to show cause for their actions. Meanwhile, the State Tax Com- 
mission intervened in the case supporting county officials against 
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the Town of Atrisco. Then, in November 1950, Judge Swope 
made his decision in favor of the defendants and against the Town 
of Atrisco but did allow appeal to the supreme court.” 

- On January 16, 1952, the New Mexico Supreme Court made 
its decision in the case of the Town of Atrisco v. Monahan, et 
al. "The court went through a long narration of the history of 
Atrisco’s tax exemption based on the Roehl case of 1920. It also 
cited the district court decision of 1950 and upheld Judge Swope's 
arguments and judgment against the original ruling of Judge M. E. 
Hickey in the 1920 Roehl case. The basic question was whether 
Judge Hickey could permanently restrain and enjoin future tax 
assessors from taxing Atrisco’s common lands and whether the 
Town of Atrisco could claim res judicata as a result. The Supreme 
Court answered both questions in the negative, because Judge 
Hickey’s decision, which the supreme court parenthetically quali- 
fied with the statement “if it can be dignified as such,” never in- 
cluded “any finding of fact” or any authoritative argument for his 
ruling. The court cited articles in the New Mexico Constitution 
relating to tax status, indicating no basis for Atrisco’s exemption. 
Furthermore, it pointed to State Supreme Court decisions in Board 
of Trustees v. Sedillo, 28 N.M. 53. and State V. Board of Trustees, 
28 N.M. 237, made in 1922 that specifically held community land 
grants to be subject to taxation. Therefore, the court held Atrisco's 
res judicata defense of its tax exemption status based on the Roehl 
decision, which was obsolete and erroneous, to be no defense at 
all and the cause for onerous inequities among other taxpayers 
“of the same class."** This decision by the New Mexico Supreme 
Court in 1952 settled once and for all the question of the Atrisco 
grants fax status and stimulated a more determined search by 
Atrisquefios for more monetarily advantageous policies in using 
their common lands. 

Albuquerque's economic boom triggered by the development 
of the atomic bomb in 1945 gained increasing momentum in the 
later 1940s and the succeeding decade. Large numbers of migrants 
established homes in the Albuquerque area causing land develop- 

- ment at a phenomenal rate on the east mesa. Heirs of the Atrisco 
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grant, west of the city, became more and more anxious to capitalize 
on the burgeoning economic opportunity, especially as it affected 
land development. As a result, several actions were taken in the 
1950s which were designed to benefit Atrisqueños. 

For example, Alfredo Armijo and other heirs brought suit in 
district court against the Town of Atrisco to determine whether 
they owned grant lands in fee simple as tenants in common or if 
the corporation held the lands in trust for them. If the latter in- 
terpretation were correct, the petitioners believed the lands should 
now be divided among the heirs. Judge Edwin L. Swope, however, 
ruled that the tracts had always been community grants as indi- 
cated in the historical documentation, that the Court of Private 
Land Claims and 1905 patent vested the lands in the Town of 
Atrisco, and that when the federal government used the words 
“in trust," it had not proposed establishing “a trust as that term 
is ordinarily used but it was intended that the title to the land 
would vest in in the Town, which was and is a quasi municipal 
corporation, and that the land would be administered by the Town 
for the benefit of its residents and as a part of its governmental 
machinery... . ." The:case went to the New Mexico Supreme 
Court on appeal, and on December 14, 1951, the court quoted 
the lower court's reasoning, with which it concurred, and then 
added: 

The plaintiffs and those for whet they act have taken part in the 

' election of the corporate directors or trustees for more than fifty years; 

: the corporation has from time to time parted with title to more than 

forty thousand acres of the grant. . . . Intolerable mischief would 

follow a holding at this late date ‘that the. defendant corporation 

. held title only as a trustee for the plaintiffs and those for whom 
JE they act.55. 


The supreme court thus affirmed the decision of Judge Sis and 
understandably prevented individual development of grant lands. 

The search continued: for. some kind of mechanism to allow 
commercial development assuring equitable benefits to the heirs. 
In March 1953; John N. Brunacini, the attorney representing the 
Town of Atrisco, came before Judge Arledge asking authorization 
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for the corporation to distribute about 10,000 acres of grant land 
to certain heirs. Brunacini declared that allotments had been made 
by previous boards of trustees to some heirs, causing an inequitable 
situation for those who had never been so favored. Therefore, the 
corporation proposed to allot ten-acre plots to those who only had 
received five acres previously. Others who had obtained ten acres 
or more would be excluded from the distribution plan. In order to 
preclude favoritism in assigning choice land, the allotment would 
be made by lottery from the names of all eligible heirs, determined 
from lists established in the Hubbell case of 1935. Brunacini testi- 
fied that proper notices had been sent to the people and to the 
lawyers of certain heirs and that about 2,000 persons had applied 
under the plan. There would be a $10 per acre charge on all allot- 
ments in order to pay costs of surveying and quieting titles. Brun- 
acini then told the judge that “this is their land and unless culti- 
vated, improved, and enjoyed, it is of no good—no more than a 
mountain or a pile of rocks.”** 

On March 30, 1953, Judge Arledge granted the petition of the 
Town of Atrisco and appointed Dale B. Walker, an attorney, to 
act as special master in working out details of the lottery and to 
report to the court periodically on the distribution. On August 3, 
1953, Judge Arledge gave further instructions, focusing on details 
of the lottery and the question of additional heirship cases. The 
distribution process therefore began. 

On April 22, 1954, however, Jake Armijo and other heirs asked 
the District Court to vacate the court order approving the land 
distribution. When Judge Robert W. Reidy dismissed the suit 
in February 1956, the petitioners made an appeal to the New 
Mexico Supreme Court. They also secured “a stay of proceedings” 
regarding the land distribution. 

On May 29, 1957, the Supreme Court issued its decision re- 
versing the judgments of the lower court. Justice Sadler, writing 
the court’s opinion, made three basic points; first, that the means 
used: to distribute grant lands violated state law prohibiting lot- 
teries, second; that the distribution amounted to dissipation of the 
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assets of the corporation, also in violation of state law, and third, 
that the distribution plan “discloses.a pronounced absence of pri- 
mary and elemental concepts of due process and equal protection 
of the laws” under the Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States. Sadler expanded on the final point, stating 
that many heirs had not been brought before the court to be heard, 
mostly because of pending heirship cases and the dispersion of 
heirs throughout the Western states. He also drew attention to 
the inequitable winnings involved in the lottery: 


As pointed out by appellants’ counsel, the lucky participant in the. 
drawing, or lottery, for an outlay of $50 to $100, as the case might 
be, may draw a tract worth $1,000, whereas the unlucky participant, 
finding his tract largely occupied by an arroyo, or the victim of ruinous 
erosion, might secure land having a value not to exceed the amount 


of his deposit. 


Sadler acknowledged that the problem of benefits to heirs pre- 
sented “a tangled skein of legal imponderables well calculated to 
tax the wisdom and ingenuity of a Solomon for solution.” He be- 
lieved, however, in the maxim of equity, that there is no right 
without a remedy, and he thought perhaps an appeal for legisla- 
tive action was the answer." Unfortunately for the immediate 
heirs, such action was not taken for another decade. 

Meanwhile, the corporation itself tried to take advantage of 
Albuquerque’s expansion. For example, in 1959, Hoffman Homes, 
Inc., bought about 4,000 acres of land at $312.50 per acre.” The 
District Court approved the sale, and as a result some of those 
thousands of migrants to: Albuquerque found haven on the Atrisco 
Land Grant in the first extensive housing development on the 
west. mesa. Most heirs, however, gained no direct benefit from the 
transaction. 

The early 1960s witnessed a gradual decline. of the econornic 
expansion and prosperity of the Albuquerque area. At the same 
time, various: interests, including Atrisquefios, were at work at- 
tempting to pass legislation allowing a more modern and beneficial 
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organization of land grant corporations. Their efforts succeeded 
in 1967 with the passage of a state law permitting corporations 
established under the 1891 act to organize anew under the general 
corporation law of New Mexico. The 1967 law allowed a change 
in legal status of a community land grant corporation to that of a 
domestic stock corporation, an action which would bring more 
rational development of land assets with eventual benefits to heirs 
by means of stock dividends. It would also provide flexibility in 
business transactions with non-Atrisco commercial interests.9? 

Subsequently in July 1967, acting under authority and in ac- 
cordance with the new law, the appropriate number of owners and 
heirs of the land grant organized the Westland Development Com- : 
pany and submitted the articles of incorporation, with bylaws, 
to a mass meeting of the heirs. 'The voting on the proposal went 
in favor of the new company by 583 to 528. However, the Board 
of Trustees of the Town of Atrisco refused to transfer title to grant 
lands or hand over books and records. Accordingly, the Westland 
Company asked for and received a writ of mandamus from the 
district court to acquire pertinent papers, an action which led 
to an appeal by the trustees. 

On September 22, 1969, the Supreme Court of New Mexico 
made its decision in the case. The Court: directed. its opinions to 
the three basic arguments used by the trustees and found little sub- 
stance in them. First, the trustees charged that the 1967 law vio- 
lated the Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States and Article II, Section 18, of the New Mexico Constitution, 
since the legislature was allegedly divesting the Town of Atrisco 
of its rights without due process of law. The court responded by 
referring to the police power of a state enabling it to regulate 
corporations, including the power to amend or alter corporate 
charters. The court then cited as precedent one of the most famous 
cases in American Constitutional history, namely, the case of Dart- 
mouth College v. Woodward of 1819. Second, the trustees claimed 
that due process was violated because Westland failed to require 
personal service or mailing of written notice of the meeting and 
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failed to make arrangements for absentee voting. The court re- 
sponded by stating. there was no inherent right of a stockholder 
to vote by proxy and that reasonable notice and fair opportunity 
were provided for the heirs to attend the meeting considering new 
incorporation. Finally, the claimants argued that due process was 
denied because the legal procedure for divesting a right was not 
followed, especially since sale of common property required ap- 
proval by two-thirds of the owners. The court responded by saying 
that “no determination of rights of beneficial interest in the Grant 
is made here, nor is there any deprivation of a property right.” The 
issuance of Stock did not diminish the equity of the heirs; in fact, 
the trustees could already “diminish equity” by selling and mort- 
gaging grant land with majority approval of the heirs at a mass 
meeting. The court considered the new corporate structure and 
procedures far more likely to provide beneficial results for the 
heirs. Therefore, the Supreme Court affirmed the judgment of 
the district court. — 

In October 1969, District Judge Edwii L. Swope declared his 
previous orders and judgments final and conclusive. He declared 
the Westland Development Company to be the owner of the 
Atrisco land grant in fee simple and ordered the Board of Trustees 
of the Town of Atrisco to transfer all grant real estate to the new 
company, with all books, documents, and records relating to the 
land grant. On November 15, 1969, the trustees executed a quit- 
claim deed transferring grant land to the Westland Deve oprment 
Company.” 

‘After 1969, the Westland Company became involved in clearing 
title to portions of the land grant and in establishing genealogies 
to identify all heirs.*? Ramón S. Herrera, president of the board 
of directors, was particularly responsible for establishing a coalition 
of the various factions to create an effective business enterprise. 
By the mid-1970s a business park, a flood control project, a housing 
development, and other activities testified to the beginning of a 
new era for al the established heirs of the old seventeenth- «century 


land grant. 
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THE ONATE-MOCTEZUMA-ZALDIVAR FAMILIES 
OF NORTHERN NEW SPAIN 


DONALD CHIPMAN 


Estonia are aware of the accomplishments of Juan de Oñate 
and the Zaldívar brothers, Juan and Vicente, in the Spanish con- 
quest and settlement of New Mexico. Oñate and the Zaldivars 
were members of two families which ranked at the top of the 
silver aristocracy and the primeros conquistadores of New Spain’s 
northern frontier. Pioneering work on the Ofiates and Zaldívars 
and their intricate relationships may be found in José Ignacio 
Dávila Garibi's La sociedad de Zacatecas en los albores del regimen 
colonial (1939); and additional information on them is a tangential 
part of Peter Bakewell's fine monograph, Silver Mining and So- 
ciety in Colonial Mexico: Zacatecas 1546-1700 (1971). My own 
interest in the Ofiates and Zaldívars stems from research on Nufio 
de Guzmán and more recently on the descendants of the Aztec 
emperor Moctezuma II. Extensive work in Mexican and Spanish 
archives in 1975-76 has unearthed new information which I feel 
is of interest to readers of the New Mexico Historical Review.’ 

With the fall-of Tenochtitlán to Hernán Cortés and his lieu- 
tenants in 1521, Cortés became the de facto guardian of the surviv- 
ing heirs of Moctezuma II. Children of the Aztec emperor 
included by Indian standards an illegitimate son christened don 
Pedro and two illegitimate daughters, doña Mariana and doña 
María. All legitimate heirs of Moctezuma II, with the single « ex- 
ception of a daughter named Tecuichpotzin, had perished in the - 
Noche Triste disaster or succumbed to disease during the siege 
of Tenochtitlán.” Tecuichpotzin had been captured from the re- 
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treating Spaniards on the night of June 30, 1520, and was quickly 
married to her uncle Cuitláhuac. After Cuitláhuac's death from 
smallpox, she was then wed to her cousin Cuauhtémoc and was 
with her husband in a large canoe when it was captured by the 
Spaniards in August 1521. Because of her youth (she was prob- 
ably born in 1509) it is generally assumed that neither of Te- 
cuichpotzin's Indian marriages was consummated. 

Tecuichpotzin was christened dofia Isabel and remained in 
Mexico City while her husband accompanied Cortés on the fatal 
march to Honduras. Widowed a second time by Cuauhtémoc's 
death, dofia Isabel was married to Alonso de Grado when Cortés 
returned to Mexico in 1526. By 1528 Grado had died of undeter- 
mined causes, whereupon Cortés moved the young and childless 
widow under his own roof. There she joined the ranks of his 
numerous mistresses. In 1529, while pregnant with a child sired 
by Cortés, Isabel Moctezuma entered her second Christian mar- 
riage as the bride of Pedro Gallego de Andrade. Cortés subse- 
quently acknowledged his paternity of a daughter born to dofia 
Isabel, named the child dofia Leonor, and placed her i in the home 
of Licenciado Juan Altamirano. 

Altamirano was related to Cortés by his marríage to the Con- 
queror's cousin. He was sent to the Indies to conduct the residencia 
of Diego de Velásquez in Cuba, and subsequently became chief 
administrator of the Marquesado. Altamirano established holdings 
of his own in Mexico, which formed the foundation of a noble 
house, and he accepted the guardianship of Cortés s daughter by 
Isabel Moctezuma.? 
~ In 1550 doña Isabel drew up her last will add testament. She 
named as heirs, Leonor Cortés Moctezuma, who was still residing 
in the home of Altamirano, and six other children born from her 
second and third Christian marriages.* Thus doña Leonor though 
born out of wedlock was acknowledged and provided for, in a 
manner not unique in Spanish society, by both her parents— 
Hernán Cortés and Isabel Moctezuma. At age 21 doña Leonor 
was a marriageable young woman with the noblest blood lines in 
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the colony of New Spain. It became the task of her guardian, 
Licenciado Altamirano, to find for his ward ; a husband worthy 
of her rank and status. 

In the early 1550s, Altamirano made contacts in Zacatecas with 
Juan de Tolosa, discoverer of the mountain of silver known as La 
Bufa. A suitable dowry was presumably arranged, and then doña 
Leonor, in the company of her half brother Luis Cortés, was 
packed off to Zacatecas to become the bride of Tolosa. The mar- 
riage of Juan de Tolosa and Leonor Cortés Moctezuma was obvi- 
ously a significant social event in the frontier town of Zacatecas: 
Some forty years later another charter member of the silver aristo- 
cracy, Baltasar Temifio de Bañuelos, recalled his presence at the 
wedding." 

Of Juan de Tolosa surprisingly little is known prior to his 
historic discovery of rich silver deposits in 1546. Called Barbalonga 
by those who knew him, Tolosa is thought to have been a native of 
the Basque province of Guipúzcoa. The exact place and date of 
his birth, however, is not known. Dávila Garibi maintains that 
Tolosa had an active role in the conquest of New Galicia under 
Nuño de Guzmán, but don Juan does not appear as a prominent 
witness in Guzmán's residencia as governor of that province, nor 
is he mentioned as a citizen within the major towns of New Galicia. 
He may well have fought in the Mixtón War, as Dávila Garibi 
asserts, and he must have been considerably older than his young 
wife.* Tolosa and dofia Leonor bore three children, an unusually 
small family by sixteenth century standards. Their only son 
entered a monastic brotherhood and became the Vicar of Za- 
catecas; one daughter, Isabel de Tolosa Cortés Moctezuma, mar- 
ried into the Oñate family; and the other, Leonor Cortés 
Moctezuma (the second to use this name), wed into the Zaldívar 
clan.” I shall deal with the Oñates first, and then turn to the 
Zaldívars. 

No name, with the possible exception of Ibatra, figures more 
prominently in the early history of New Spain's northern froritier 
than that of Oñate. The Oñates were natives of Vitoria"in the 
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Basque province of Alava.* Cristóbal de Oñate, later patriarch 
of the family in New Spain, was probably born in 1504 or 1505. 
He came to the Indies in 1524 as an assistant of the treasury official 
Contador Rodrigo de Albornoz. His office placed him in close 
contact with another royal official, Factor Gonzalo de Salazar. 
Salazar would later become a confederate of Nuño de Guzmán 
and the father-in-law of don Cristóbal. In the conquest of New 
Galicia, don Cristóbal was joined by his brother Juan de Oñate. 
Both served in important roles under Nuño de Guzmán, but they 
seemingly could not have been more different in character and 
personality. When Guzmán was brought to trial in 1537 for his 
rule as governor of New Galicia, Juan de Ofiate had left the 
province for Peru? He was, accordingly, beyond the reach and 
jurisdiction of the judge of residencia, and it is possible that wit- 
nesses in order to exonerate and protect themselves attributed an 
incredible litany of crimes to an exile beyond the bar of justice. 
I am inclined to reject this argument, for the same witnesses con- 
sistently contrasted the fairness and honesty of Cristóbal de Oñate 
with the disreputable conduct of his brother; they were likewise 
not reticent in denouncing Guzmán who was on trial. In any 
event, Juan de Ofiate appears in the residencia as a person without 
scruple or restraint. He regularly beat and hanged Indians, feed- 
ing the corpses to his mastiffs. On one occasion, don Juan marched 
into an encomienda town of one Maximiliano de Angulo and 
rounded up 400 to 500 Indians. The Indians were told that they 
must carry food supplies for Spaniards, but outside the pueblo 
they were enslaved and branded.** 

In contrast, throughout residencia proceedings for New Galicia, 
Cristóbal de Ofiate appears as an example of a conquistador- 
administrator who consistently respected and enforced laws that 
protected the Indians under difficult frontier conditions. Ofiate 
is also credited with founding the original site of Cuadalajara as 
well as distinguished service in a generally grim conquest. He 
evidently received no sentence in the residencia, and was ap- 
pointed Lieutenant Governor of the province under the governor- 
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ship of Francisco Vázquez de Coronado. During Coronado's ex- 
pedition to the Southwest, Onate as acting executive of New 
Galicia was immediately responsible for the suppression of a major 
Indian uprising in April 1541 known as the Mixtón War. The 
magnitude of the Chichimeca revolt required the assistance of 
Viceroy Antonio de Mendoza who led troops in person. Ofiate 
apparently cooperated with the Viceroy in bringing temporary 
quiet to the northern frontier in 1543. In the same year, Ofiate 
turned his efforts to prospecting for minerals. He discovered the 
rich ores of Espíritu Santo and Xaltepec near Compostela and 
mines of lesser importance at Xocotlán, Huachinango, and Et- 
zatlán.** 

Shortly thereafter came Juan de Tolosa’s discovery of La Bufa 
in 1546. Ofiate became one of the “big four" who directed the 
development of silver mines in the environs of Zacatecas.” On 
April 16, 1550, some two years after the founding of Zacatecas, 
an alguacil mayor of mines, Alonso de Santacruz, was ordered by 
the Visitador General of New Galicia to count the houses and 
stamp mills of Zacatecas. Of the sixty-one mine owners recorded 
by Santacruz, the comparative status of Juan de Tolosa and Cristó- 
bal de Oñate is of interest. Tolosa owned only one stamp mill and 
one smelter. Oñate, on the other hand, possessed a total of thirteen 
stamp mills and smelters. He also owned 101 houses of slaves to 
Tolosa’s seven, his own residence, and a church or chapel. Indeed 
the preeminent position of Ofiate in comparison to other mine 
owners is underscored by his entry in the alguacil's roster as 

“Cristóbal de Oñate y compañía”? Despite auspicious begin- 
nings in mining, as we will see, Oñate apparently mismanaged 
his investments and died without providing financial security for 
his heirs. 

At approximately the same time of the Santacruz inventory in 
Zacatecas, Cristóbal de Oñate married Gonzalo de Salazar's daugh- 
ter, Catalina de Salazar y de la Cadena. This is a most interesting 
union and a comment on sixteenth century mores and marital 
practices of women. Dávila Garibi states that doña Catalina was 
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the widow of a Ruy Díaz de Mendoza, and that she joined her 
parents in Mexico where in 1549 or 1550 she wed Cristóbal de 
Oñate.** Much of this is true, and it was entirely reasonable for 
Dávila Garibi to have assumed that dofia Catalina sought a new 
life after the death of her first husband. There is, nevertheless, in- 
controvertible evidence that Ruy Diaz de Mendoza was still alive 
in 1572. In that year he was the spokesman for a delegation of 
twenty-four relatives in Granada, Spain. The Mendoza clan 
gathered in the chapel of the convent of San Francisco, a chapel 
belonging to Factor Gonzalo de Salazar and his wife, Catalina de 
la Cadena. Ruy Díaz de Mendoza stated that his own wife, also 
named dofia Catalina for her mother, had simply gone to the Indies 
"había mucho tiempo" and resided in Mexico City. The Mendozas 
were seeking tó legitimize themselves and presumably remove the 
family stigma of a wife who abandoned her husband in Granada 
after bearing at least one child, a daughter, for a new life in the 
Indies.** It is unfortunate we do not know more of doña Catalina's 
status at the time of her marriage to Cristóbal de Oñate. Like 
Dávila Caribi, I will risk an assumption, mine being that dofia 
Catalina was a bigamist. The 1572 probanza by the Mendozas 
makes no mention of a marriage annulment, only that Ruy Diaz 
de Mendoza’s wife had been absent from Granada for many years. 

The marriage of Cristóbal de Ofiate to Catalina de Salazar y 
de la Cadena produced six children, one of whom was Juan de 
Oñate, the future adelantado and governor of New Mexico. Don 
Juan’s wife was Isabel de Tolosa Cortés Moctezuma, daughter of 
Juan de Tolosa and Leonor Cortés Moctezuma.** Doña Leonor, 
to reiterate, was the illegitimate daughter of Hernán Cortés and 
Isabel Moctezuma. Thus the Ofiates had mixed their blood with 
that of Tolosa, Cortés, and the Aztec royal family. Their relation- 
ship with the Zaldívars is so tangled that a discussion of it will be 
of interest only to the most dedicated genealogist. 

The patriarchs of the Zaldívars were Juan and Vicente Zaldivar 
Oñate. They were the sons of Ruy Diaz de Zaldívar and María 
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Pérez de Oñate, the sister of Cristóbal de Oñate. Don Juan also 
figured prominently as a soldier in the conquest and settlement 
of New Galicia under the command of Nufio de Guzmán. 1t 
appears that he became a settler in Guadalajara, and he is credited 
by Mota Padilla as the founder of the first wind-driven mill in 
that city." He later joined the rush of prospectors and miners to 
Zacatecas and is associated in later years with various business 
enterprises of that community. Davila Garibi is apparently: correct 
in his claim that don Vicente arrived in New Galicia somewhat 
later than his brother. He fought in the Chichimeca wars of the 
second half of the sixteenth century; and was appointed Teniente 
de Capitán General for New Galicia by Viceroy Martin Enriquez 
in 1570. He received a second commission to this post by Viceroy 
Luis Velasco II in 1594, and a third, by the Conde de Monterrey 
in 1596. His marriage, however, had further complicated the 
ORate-Zaldívar family relationship almost beyond understanding. 
Don Vicente wed Magdalena de Mendoza y Salazar, the daughter 
of Ruy Diaz de Mendoza of Granada and his runaway bigamist 
wife, Catalina de Salazar. In 1594 Vicente de Zaldívar was a key 
witness in a petition submitted to the Crown by the children of 
Juan de Tolosa, which I will discuss a bit later. He was asked the 
usual question in the interrogatory, “Did he know Juan de Ofiate?" 
The Capitán General replied, perhaps wryly, that he indeed knew 
Juan de Oñate, for Oñate was his brother-in-law (actually the 
half brother of Zaldivar’s wife) and his first cousin (Ofiate and 
Zaldívar were children, respectively, of Cristóbal de Oñate and 
his sister, María Pérez de Ofiate).”® As if this were not complicated 
enough, one son of Vicente de Zaldívar, Cristóbal de Zaldívar 
`- Mendoza, had married the other daughter of Juan de Tolosa and 
dofia Leonor, the second Leonor Cortés Moctezuma. Two other 
sons of Vicente de Zaldívar, Vicente and Juan, were Maestres de 
Campo with Juan de Oñate in New'Mexico. Don Juan, of course, 
lost his life in the celebrated Acoma revolt of 1598; but don 
Vicente, like Ofiate, survived his experiences in New Mexico. Both 
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became knights of the Order of Santiago in the 1620s.” For those 
who are still interested, the relationship of Juan de Ofiate to the 
Maestres de Campo was an uncle and second cousin. 

` Despite being heirs, by blood and marriage, to the accumulated 
wealth of two members of the “big four” silver aristocracy; Juan 
de Tolosa and Cristóbal de Ofiate, the children of Tolosa and 
the first Leonor Cortés Moctezuma were in apparent financial 
difficulty by the 1590s. As Bakewell has indicated, Cristóbal de 
Ofiate mismanaged and lost an astonishing fortune in the second 
half of the sixteenth century.” The same may be said of Juan de 
Tolosa. In some 10,000 microfilmed folios of documentation 
which I have collected on the descendants of Moctezuma II, there 
is: no evidence that the son and two daughters of Tolosa and 
Leonor Cortés Moctezuma ever pressed their claim as great grand- 
children of the Aztec Emperor until 1594. The change in that 
year was evidently occasioned by financial need and certainly by 
news that Philip II, after more than half a century of litigation 
on the part of Moctezuma's heirs, had arrived at a general settle- 
ment with the family in 1590.” That settlement, unfortunately, 
did not include Isabel de Tolosa Cortés Moctezuma, the wife of 
Juan de Ofiate; or Brother Juan de Tolosa y Cortés Moctezuma, 
Vicar of Zacatecas; or Leonor Cortés Moctezuma, the wife of 
Cristóbal Zaldívar Mendoza and daughter-in-law of Capitán 
General Vicente Zaldívar Oñate. The three great grandchildren 
of Moctezuma TI resorted to legal action in 1594. They presented 
a copy of the probanza of merits and services of Juan de Tolosa, 
previously drawn up in Nochistlán in June 1550, and a second 
petition drafted in Guadalajara in May 1594. The first petition had 
won Tolosa no reward from the Crown; the second stressed the 
wealth that had accrued to the royal coffers by his discovery of 
mines, and the fact that Tolosa's children were descendants of 
the Aztec Emperor.* The second entreaty proved to be no more 
successful than the first. And it is apparent that the heirs of the 
first Leonor Cortés Moctezuma never established their claim as 
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heirs of Moctezuma, nor were they successful in their attempts 
to gain admission to military orders in Spain. 

Despite leaving the governorship of New Mexico under a 
cloud of controversy, Juan de Oñate apparently lived out the 
remainder of his life in the vicinity of Zacatecas; and in 1625 
he was admitted to the prestigious Order of Santiago. At that time, 
his residence was Las Minas de Pánuco, a site two leagues from 
Zacatecas. Oñate’s nephew and cousin, Maestre de Campo Vicente 
de Zaldivar, resided in Zacatecas and became a knight of Santiago 
in the following year 1626. The successes of Juan de Oñate and 
Vicente de Zaldívar no doubt prompted the, efforts of a junior 
relative to seek recognition as an heir of Moctezuma, albeit a dis- 
tant one, and admission tothe Order of Santiago. 

In 1627 Juan de Zaldivar Cortés, son of Cristóbal de Zaldivar 
Mendoza and the second Leonor Cortés Moctezuma, petitioned 
the Council of the Indies in his own behalf. Don Juan, an alcalde 
ordinario of Zacatecas, sought the habit of Santiago and one thou- 
sand pesos in perpetual rents from the royal treasury in. Mexico. 
Supporting petitions were submitted in 1627 and 1628 by don 
Juan’s father. He stressed his own accomplishments in the paci- 
fication of the Chichimecas and Guachichiles and his appoint- 
ment as Teniente de Capitán General by the Marqués de Salinas, 
Viceroy of New Spain. Don Cristóbal reminded the Council 
that the king had seen fit to bestow mercedes on the other descen- 
dants of Moctezuma II. He also made reference to the successful 
petitions of Juan de Oñate and Vicente de Zaldívar for admission 
to the Order of Santiago. Finally, don Cristóbal maintained that 
revenue from mines discovered by Juan de Tolosa had. amounted 
to 6,388,000 pesos from 1575 to 1614. The Council was not im- 
pressed. = 

In surprisingly blunt consultas dated September 3 and 13, 
1629, the Council of the Indies urged the king to proceed with 
caution in making additional concessions. “a los naturales de 
aquellas provincias,” despite the fact that settlers needed encourage- 
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ment in that area due to the “infestación de enemigos.” It would 
appear that Philip IV accepted the recommendation of his Council. 
+ Juan de Zaldívar Cortés was denied admission to the Order 
of Santiago, and I have not seen evidence that descendants of 
Moctezuma II in northern New Spain were ever successful in 
their quest of mercedes as heirs of the Emperor." Their failure 
may be attributed to the fact that Leonor Cortés Moctezuma was 
immediately accepted as a daughter by Cortés and cared for by 
his family until her marriage to Juan de Tolosa in the early 1550s. 
At that point she enjoyed prestige and wealth as the wife of a silver 
aristocrat. The daughters of doña Leonor were heirs of Tolosa 
and they married. into the prominent Oñate and Zaldívar families. 
Their financial position seemed unassailable, but this was evi- 
dently not the case by the 1590s. The loss of incredible wealth 
by Cristóbal de Ofiate and to a lesser extent by Juan de Tolosa 
persuaded the daughters and their brother to take up too late their 
claim as Indian nobility. The Oñates and Zaldívars are a case 
study of the decline in fortunes of the silver aristocracy of New 
Spain's northern frontier. My approach here has been to present 
a segment of their family histories in personal terms. 


NOTES 


I. I wish to acknowledge continuing support from the Faculty 
Research Committee of North Texas State University and a Grant-in-Aid 
(1976) from the American Philosophical Society. 

.2. A detailed treatment of the heirs of Pedro Moctezuma is the sub- 
ject of a doctoral dissertation in progress at North Texas State University 
by Ann Hollingsworth. Mrs. Hollingsworth and I plan to combine our 
research into a monograph dealing with the principal descendants of Mocte- 
zuma II in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
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3. I am indebted to Dr. C. Micheal Riley of the University of Wis- 
consin-Milwaukee for sharing information from his research on Licenciado ' 
Juan de Altamirano. Letter to author (October 9, 1974). 

4..Ricardo Ortega y Pérez Gallardo, Historia genealógica de las 
familias mas antiguas de México, 3 vols. (México, 1908-1910), 3:48-49. The 
third Christian marriage of Isabel Moctezuma was to Juan Cano. 

5. Información de los méritos y servicios de Juan de Tolosa, uno de los 
conquistadores de la ciudad de Zacatecas, y del Capitán Cristóbal de Zaldí- 
var.... Este estuvo casado con Da. Leonor Cortés Moctezuma hija del 
Marqués Hernando Cortés y de Da. Isabel Moctezuma hija del emperador 
y señor de Nueva España, May 2, 1594, Archivo General de Indias (AGI), 
Sevilla, Patronato 8o, R. 1, INo. 5. Luis Cortés remained in the Zacatecas 
area for some time, and cooperated with Tolosa in the discovery of im- 
portant mineral deposits; see Peter J. Bakewell, Silver Mining and Society 
in Colonial Mexico Zacatecas, 1546-1700 (Cambridge, 1971), p. 23. 

6. José Ignacio Dávila Garibi, La sociedad de Zacatecas en los albores 
del regimen colonial (México, 1939), p. 29. Residencia tomada a Nufio de 
Guzmán al tiempo que fue gobernador de la Nueva Galicia, 1537, AGI, 
Justicia 337 and 338. 

7. Bakewell, Silver Mining and Society, p. 11; also see genealogical 
table within this article. 

8. Genealogical information regarding the ancestors of Adelantado 
Juan de Ofiate may be found in his "Prueba de Caballero," 1625, Archivo 
Histórico Nacional (AHN), Madrid. Ordenes Militares-Santiago, Exp. 
5925. The paternal grandparents are listed as Juan Pérez de Narria (not 
Narriahondo) and Osana Martínez de San Vicente, natives of Narria and 
Oñate. 

9. Bakewell, Silver Mining and Society, p. 9; Residencia . . . a Nuño 
de Guzmán, AGI, Justicia 338. : 

10. Donald Chipman, “Enslavement of Indians in Colonial New 
Spain,” p. 13. Unpublished paper presented in Atlanta (1975) at the 
American Historical Association’s annual meeting. 

11. Residencia... a Nuño de Guzmán, AGI, Justicia 338; J. Lloyd 
Mecham, Francisco de Ibarra and Nueva Vizcaya (Durhan, N. C., 1927), 
PP- 32-35. 

T 12. Philip Wayne Powell, Soldiers, Indians and Silver (Berkeley, 
1952), pp. 10-12; the "big four," coined by Powell, included Juan de Tolosa, 
Cristóbal de Oñate, Diego de Ibarra, and Baltasar Temiño de Bañuelos. 

13. AGI, Audiencia de Guadalajara 5. 

14. Dávila Garibi, La sociedad de Zacatecas, p. 44. 
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AHN, Ordenes Militares-Santiago, Exp. 5925. 
Dávila Garibi, La sociedad de Zacatecas, pp. 45-46. 
Dávila Garibi, La sociedad de Zacatecas, pp. 42-43; Matías de la 


Mota Padilla, Historia de la conquista de la provincia de la Nueva Galicia 
(México, 1870), p. 197. 


18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
= 


AHN, Ordenes Militares-Santiago, Exp. 9070. 

AGI, Patronato 80, R. 1, No. 5. 

AHN, Ordenes Militares-Santiago, Exp. 5925 and Exp. 9070. 
Bakewell, Silver Mining and Society, p. 10. 

AGI, Mapas y Planos, Escudos y Arboles Genealógicos 212 y 213. 
AGI, Patronato 8o, R. 1, No. 5. 

AGI, Patronato 8o,'R. 1, INo. 5. 

AGI, Patronato 8o, R. 1, No. 5. 

AGI, Audiencia de México 762. 


See Guillermo Lohmann Villena, Los americanos en las órdenes 


nobiliaria (1529-1900), 2 vols. (Madrid, 1947); and Vicente Vignau and 
Francisco R. de Uhagón, Indice de pruebas de los caballeros que han 
vestido de hábito de Santiago desde 1501 hasta le fecha (Madrid, 1901). 
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THE POPULATION OF THE EL PASO AREA— 
A CENSUS OF 1784 


W. H. TIMMONS 


Ta SUDDEN and unexpected arrival at the Pass of the North’ 
late in 1680 of more than 2,000 Spanish, mestizo, and Indian 
refugees from the Pueblo Revolt in New Mexico placed great 
strains on the limited population and resources of the area and its 
Franciscan mission Nuestra Señora de Guadalupe de los Mansos 
del Paso del Norte. There followed a decade of hardship, depriva- 
tion, economic dislocations, Indian rebellion, dissension, and a 
chronic uncertainty involving the abandonment or removal of 
some dozen settlements established at the Pass during those years. 
Not until 1692 was a measure of stability achieved, based on a. 
chain of five settlements which had been established along the 
right bank of the Río Grande from one to two leagues apart and 
from one half to one league from the river. They included the 
pueblo and presidio of El Paso del Rio del Norte with its Guada- 
lupe mission; Real de San Lorenzo, at first a Spanish villa; San 
Antonio de Senecú, a Piro settlement; Corpus Christi de Ysleta, 
founded for the Tiguas; and Nuestra Sefiora del Socorro, estab- 
lished for the Piros and Sumas. The total population of the E] Paso 
area, according to a 1692 census compiled by Governor Diego de 
Vargas as he was planning the reconquest of New Mexico, was 
approximately 1,000, or about one half of what the figure had been 
a decade before.* 

In the eighteenth century, despite the chronic discontent of itis 
Sumas, who periodically rose in revolt against local Spanish of- 
ficials,* the settlements grew in population and developed a flourish- 
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ing agricultural economy, and it was rare indeed when a civil or 
ecclesiastical official on a tour of inspection did not comment en- 
thusiastically on the area's productivity.” The fertile soil, with the 
aid of a dam and series of irrigation ditches, produced wheat, corn, 
vegetables, and fruits in great abundance; and the wine and brandy 
from the orchards and vineyards was of such excellent quality that 
it was proclaimed as the best in the realm by such notables as 
Don Pedro de Rivera, Bishop Pedro de Tamarón, and Baron Alex- 
ander von Humboldt.* The population of the area reached 5,000, 
making it the largest complex of population on the northern fron- 
tier of the Viceroyalty of New Spain.” It had sufficient population, 
declared the Marqués de Rubí on his inspection of the frontier 
presidios in 1766, to establish a civic militia and handle its own 
defense against the Apaches, thus permitting the presidio of El 
Paso del Norte to be moved southward to Carrizal. Local Spanish 
officials attempted to implement Rubf's recommendation in the 
1770s, though with limited success at best.* 

The document summarized here is a 1784 census of the El Paso 
settlements entitled Pardón general de los pueblos de esta juris- 
dicción del Passo hecho por el Teniente Gobernador Eugenio 
Fernández del año de 1784, and was found in the- Archivo del 
Ayuntamiento de Ciudad Juárez (on microfilm at the University 
of Texas at El Paso), roll 46, folios 159-194. It is important for 
several reasons: first, it lists 1,015 names and gives the racial classi- 
fication, marital status, number of children, and the occupation 
of each one named, thus affording an excellent insight into the 
social structure and Spanish-Indian relations in a frontier complex 
in the late eighteenth century; secondly, it provides the most com- 
plete and accurate statistical data on the El Paso area in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century which has yet to come to light, 
thus supplementing and correcting the fragmentary and unreliable 
information that remains from the scholarship of the past;? and 
thirdly, since the document is for the year 1784, it sheds some 
light on the effects of Apache warfare on the population totals of 
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a frontier complex which for a decade or more had been forced to 
utilize its own resources and assume SUE for its own de- 
fense. 

In analyzing this census of the El Paso area in 1784, eee 
general observations can be made: 

1. Administratively, the El Paso settlements were included in 
the jurisdiction of the province of New Mexico, the lieutenant 

governor of New Mexico, second ranking official for the province, 
resided in El Paso del Norte and exercised administrative authority 
over the area, assisted by a teniente de justicia for each town who 
handled local affairs. ; 

2. 'The spiritual needs of the area were served by five Fran- 
ciscans, one for each town. The names of four of them are given 
in the document, though the one for Ysleta is omitted, peeps 
because the post was vacant at the time. 

3. The 1,015 names listed include men, women, marital status, 
and number of children; there are 860 families listed for a total 
population of 4,091, or about a thousand less than the figure for 
the 1760s. A breakdown of the population of the five towns is as 
follows: 








Town Men Women Boys Girls Totals 
El Paso 816 845 521: 549 2731 
San Lorenzo 68 74 60 41 243 
Senecú 106 105 70 7r 352. 
Ysleta I15 95 74 79 363 
Socorro 115 104 95 88 402 
Totals 1220 1223 820 828 4091 
Grand Total 4091 


4. The names listed for each of the five towns are given in two 
separate groups: 1. Spanish citizens, residents, or vecinos, includ- 
ing españoles, mestizos, mulattoes, Indians," coyotes," and Ne- 
groes; and 2. Indians. Españoles outnumber Indians, the second 
largest group, by more than two to one, and slightly outnumber 
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all other groups combined, including Indians. The document indi- 
cates that El Paso and San Lorenzo were predominantly Spanish, 
while Senecú and Ysleta were largely Indian; Socorro was Spanish 
and mestizo. Ten slaves (four males and six females—probably 
Indian) are listed, as well as three Negro servants. ‘The term, “color 
quebrado,” ot brown-skinned, is used to group mulattoes, coyotes, 

and Negroes. A breakdown of the names in each town by racial 
classification is as follows: 


Town " Españoles Mestizos Indians (G) Mulattoes Coyotes Negroes Indians 
El Paso - 395 46 23 68 20 2 51. 
San Lorenzo . 41 6 3 22 
Senecú 8 17 5 I 2 70 
Ysleta 24 3 7 64 
Socorro 48 45 7 I 18 
Totals SÉ 17 42 BS 


Grand Total 100612 


5. The occupation of the vast majority of the male population, 
the document indicates, was that of labrador, or farm worker, re- 
flecting the agricultural character of the economy. Yet El Paso del 
Norte had six tailors, five carpenters, three barbers, three muleteers, 
three shopkeepers, two merchants, two foremen, two bricklayers, 
two silversmiths, and one each of the following—notary, clerk, 
miner, painter, ironsmith, musician, beggar, and an Indian town- 
crier. 

- Finally, later censuses of the area in the 1790s and early 18005, 
though lacking the comprehensiveness of the one of 1784, reveal 
substantial increases in total population. By 1804, a figure of 6,190 
for the area was reached"? indicating perhaps some improvement 
in Spanish-Apache relations. Thus, in the fifty-year period from 
1760 to 1810, it was the 1780s, when the total population declined 
to less than 4,100. This represented the nadir in the history of 
the area where there must have been many times when people 
wondered about their future. But most remained, and most sur- 
vived. 
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AN OTES 


I. The term “Pass of the North” was first used by h the Juan de Oñate 
expedition in 1598 to mean the crossing, or fording of the river of the North; 
it was later used to mean the pass between the two mountain ranges where 
the Rio Grande turns in a southeasterly direction; and still later, it meant 
the pueblo and presidio, El Paso del Norte, present-day Ciudad Juárez, 
Chihuahua, México. — . 

2. The presidio was first called Nuestra Señora del Pilar y Gloriosa 
San José. 

3. J. Manuel Espinosa, ed., “Population of the El Paso District in 
1692,” Mid America, 23 (January, 1941), 62. 

4. “An Account of the Lamentable Happenings in New Mexico by 
Fray Juan San Lezaún, 1760,” in Charles W. Hackett, ed., Historical 
Documents relating of New Mexico, Nueva Vizcaya, and Approaches 
thereto, to 1773, 3 vols. (Washington, D.C. 1923-1937), 3: 477: 

5. See, for example, the report of Nicolás de Lafora, in Lawrence 
Kinnaird, ed., The Frontiers of New Spain: Nicolás de Lafora's Description, 
1766-1768 (Berkeley, Calif., 1958), p. 83. 

6. Guillermo Porras and Guillermo Porras Muñoz, eds., Diario y 
derrotero de lo caminado de D. Pedro de Rivera (Mexico, D.F., 1945), pp- 
67-68; Eleanor B. Adams, ed., Bishop Tamarón's Visitation of New Mexico, 
1760 (Albuquerque, 1954), p. 35; Alexander van Humboldt, Political Essay 
on the Kingdom of New Spain, 5 vols. (London, 1822), 2: 270. 

7. Report of Nicolás de Lafora, Kinnaird, ed., The Frontiers of New 
Spain, p. 83; ibid., introduction, p. 14; see also Donald Cutter, ed., “An 
Anonymous Statistical Report on New Mexico in 1765,” New Mexico 
Historical Review, so (October, 1975), which says that the El Paso area had 
1,06o families and a population of 5,150 in 1765. 

8. Royal Regulations of 1772, Sidney B. Brinkerhoff and Odie B. 
Faulk, eds., Lancers for the King (Phoenix, 1965), p. 53; Alfred B. Thomas, 
ed., "Antonio de Bonilla and Spanish Plans for the Defense of New Mexico, 
1772-1778," New Spain and the Anglo-American West, 2 vols. (Los 
Angeles, 1932), 1: 199. l 

9. For example, Antonio de Bonilla, in his census for New Mexico in 
the 1770s, which included the El Paso area, used the same figures com- 
piled by Fray Andrés Varo in 1750. See Thomas, ed., ibid. p. 209; and 
Henry W. Kelly, “Franciscan Missions. of New Mexico, 1740-1760,” New 
Mexico Historical Review, 15 (October, 1940), 362-63. 
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10. Indians listed as Spanish citizens were Indios genizaros, or de- 
tribalized Indians. See Cutter, “An Anonymous Statistical Report,” NMHR, 
50; 348-51. 

11. Coyotes were persons of mixed negro and Indian blood. 

12. The figure is nine less than the 1,015 total because the names of 
five civil and four ecclesiastical officials have not been included. 

13. Census of the El Paso area for 1804, Archivo del Ayuntamiento de 
Ciudad Juárez, roll 49, microfilm copy, the University of Texas at El Paso. 
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BRONSON CUTTING AND FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT: 
FACTORS IN PRESIDENTIAL ENDORSEMENT 


T. PHILLIP WOLF 


Te FAILURE of Franklin Delano Roosevelt to endorse New 
Mexico’s Bronson M. Cutting for reelection to the United States 
Senate has been a point of puzzlement for some scholars.* In this 
article, the presidential unwillingness to endorse Cutting is ex- 
amined on two levels; first, a further exploration? of the relative 
merits of Cutting and his 1934 opponent, Congressman Dennis 
Chavez, in deserving the blessing of the White House, and second, 
a comparison of Cutting’s case with those.of three other Progressive 
senators, who were endorsed by Roosevelt in 1934 or 1936. On the 
one hand, should either Cutting or Chavez have been supported 
by F.D.R.? On the other hand, why were Senators Hiram Johnson 
(California), George W. Norris (Nebraska), and Robert La Fol- 
lette, Jr. (Wisconsin), endorsed but not Cutting? 

To begin, we should recognize the standard electoral relation- 
ship between a president and members of Congress. Ordinarily, a 
president supports, at least nominally, the efforts by candidates of 
his own party to be elected or reelected. Conversely, a president 
opposes, at least nominally, the efforts by candidates of the op- 
position party to be elected, especially if they are facing members 
` of the president’s party.* There are exceptions but the evidence 
for this generalization is substantial. For the period under ques- 
tion, only three exceptions are noted: Johnson, LaFollette, and - 
Norris.* These three examples do not undermine the generaliza- 
tion since it is a probabilistic statement, as are all generalizations 
about human behavior. On the contrary these three cases along 
with Cutting serve to illustrate why the generalization applies in 
some cases and not in others, 
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To restate the matter, what factors persuaded Franklin Roosevelt 
to endorse three Progressive senators but not a fourth? These 
factors, those conducive to endorsement and those averse to it, are 
relative. That is to say, they cannot be assessed in the abstract. 
They must be evaluated, on the one hand, by comparing Cutting 
with Chavez, and, on the other, by comparing Cutting with his 
three fellow Progressives. 

Why would a Democratic president, F.D.R., even consider en- 
dorsing Cutting, a Republican? We can hypothesize these reasons— 
The President would want to reciprocate Cutting's 1932 campaign 
indorsement; F.D.R. was favorably impressed with Cutting’s views 
on issues, and Roosevelt saw the continued success of his legislative 
program endangered from a vindictive defection by the Progressive 
bloc if he did not endorse Cutting; the President was persuaded 
by advisers, e.g., cabinet members, who recommended Cutting. 
Each of these reasons is plausible but close examination suggests 
they would not give Cutting an edge over Chavez in gaining presi- 
dential backing. 

Bronson Cutting did endorse the Roosevelt-Garner ticket in 
1932; so did many others, including Dennis Chavez, when it was 
apparent that his first choice, Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives John Nance Garner, would not win the Democratic nomina- 
tion Was Cutting then an early supporter of F.D.R. while 
Chavez was a johnny-come-lately? For example, if Cutting had 
endorsed Roosevelt well before the Democratic National Con- 
vention when Chavez was still committed to Garner, Roosevelt 
might well have felt a stronger obligation to Cutting." That sup- 
position is contrary to fact. Chavez gave a seconding speech for 
F.D.R. at the Chicago convention. Two weeks later, Chavez 
strongly praised the Democratic national ticket in a newspaper 
interview." In contrast, after much vacillation and missed oppor- 
tunities, Cutting formally endorsed Roosevelt barely two weeks 
before the election.* If either candidate deserved reciprocation for 
his 1932 commitment, it would seem to be Chavez. 
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In taking up the matter of issues or political philosophy, we 
' should differentiate between campaign rhetoric and legislative be- 
havior. It was the latter that would impress the President—the ayes 
and nays cast on legislation before Congress. As.do.all presidents, 
F.D.R. wanted votes for his programs. Was Cutting a more faith- 
ful supporter of Rooseveltian legislation? William H. Pickens 
informs us that “a hasty search of the Congressional Record indi- 
cates about equal support” by Chavez and Cutting for legislation 
favored by the President? In addition, G. L. Seligmann, Jr., re- 
ports: "There is no systematic study of voting patterns in the 
Senate (for the period of Cutting's service). . . ."* In the absence 
of a comprehensive roll call analysis, we rely on Pickens's hasty 
search which reveals no. advantage for Cutting. 

The general record is misleading to some extent. There is one 
issue on which Roosevelt and Cutting were sharply at odds—vet- 
erans’ benefits. Seligmann points out that their disagreement over 
this issue is the- standard justification for Roosevelt’s animosity 
toward Cutting's reelection bid. Seligmann attempts to dilute 
that justification by contending that the master: politician Roose- 
velt should have been empathetic toward Cutting on this matter. 
After all, veterans were an integral part of Cutting's electoral base 
in New Mexico where he was regarded. as their spokesman. The 
interpretation that Roosevelt should have been tolerant on this 
matter ignores the realities of politics. Politicians cóuld be favorable 
to veterans without being inflexibly opposed to-the President. For 
example, Chavez also espoused the veterans’ cause.” Finally, the 
constitutionally required two-thirds of both houses overrode Roose- 
velt’s veto, arid Roosevelt did not seek to defeat all those legislators: 
But Cutting launched a bitter attack against, the veto. To de- 
emphasize the significance of the disagreement about veterans’ 
legislation is to overlook. the egos of politicians, especially F.D.R.'s 
enlarged version. Roosevelt would have been hypersensitive’ on 
this matter since the reduction in veteraris’ benefits ran counter 
to his‘general policy that the national government should extend, 
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not retract, its services to citizens. Moreover, Cutting’s motives 
were open to question. He not only had the general support of 
New Mexico's veterans, he had organized them into. a formidable 
personal campaign apparatus through the American Legion posts. 
That tactic drew censure from national Legion officialdom. 

On balance, Chavez was more faithful ally of Roosevelt's pro- 
grams than was Cutting. Although the two New Mexicans had 
apparently similar overall records in voting for presidentially fa- 
vored bills, their differing styles in support of the veterans’ bonus 
were crucial. Chavez was quietly for the bonus; Cutting was flam- 
boyantly critical of the President's veto. Since the issue was highly 
volatile—it stimulated two bonus marches on Washington—Cut- 
ting's political style in resisting the President could be alarming. 

Is it plausible that Roosevelt should have expected retribution 
from the Progressive bloc if he did not assist Cutting? Were Cut- 
ting and his Progressive colleagues an essential bloc of legislative 
votes that the President needed to enact his program? In other 
words, F.D.R. might have perceived an implicit portent of legisla- 
tive blackmail if the President would not back Cutting—the Presi- 
dent's legislative proposals would lose the Progressives' votes which 
were crucial to legislative success. Even if one asumes the Progres- 
sives were that Machiavellian, Seligmann's analysis demolishes 
the notion that there was a coordinated, cohesive Progressive faction 
in the Senate: "A glance at the roll call votes of the period indicates 
they did not consistently vote as a bloc even in support of so-called 
Progressive measures.”** 

Furthermore: “With the coming of the New Deal they [the 
Progressives] were quickly placed in the position of being a not 
always vital segment of the concurrent majority. . . ." During the 
New Deal in its initial period they had little choice but to follow 
the role of the President who, to a degree, was putting much of 
their program into effect.'* Instead of a cohesive legislative faction, 
the Progressives held diverse views on policy. The prospect of 
a unified Progressive faction was unlikely; if it could be marshalled 
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it was insufficient to obstruct F.D.R''s legislative agenda. In fact, 
after the 1934 election, individual Progressives bitterly denounced 
F.D.R.’s legislative treatment of Cutting but they did not subordi- 
nate their political principles to gain revenge. 

What of the recommendations, direct or indirect, that Roose- 
velt received from advisers? Major interest groups and prominent 
political figures endorsed Cutting.** Harold Ickes’s endorsement 
might be regarded as particularly significant. As a member of the 
official administrative family, the Secretary of the Interior could 
have been influential in Roosevelts deliberations. Two observa- 
tions are pertinent. In the first place, F.D.R. welcomed suggestions 
from his cabinet but was not bound by that advice. Often he sought 
opinions from different cabinet members and got conflicting sug- 
gestions. In this instance, James A. Farley apparently recommended 
that the President.not back Cutting." As Farley was more knowl- 
edgeable about electoral politics than Ickes, :the Postmaster 
General's advice would ordinarily carry greater weight in such 
matters. l i 

In the second place, Ickes’s recommendation in this- instance 
was suspect. He would not have been in the cabinet if Cutting 
had not declined the post, as had Hiram Johnson. Both senators 
had given Roosevelt favorable recommendations for Ickes. It was 
public knowledge that the two senators had passed over the In- 
terior post. Both had assured Ickes that they would corroborate 
his qualifications for a position in the Roosevelt administration. 
Perhaps Ickes did not know that Cutting had endorsed his ap- 
pointment to the Interior, but F.D.R. did.'* As the only cabinet 
member with close: ties to the Progressive Republican bloc in the 
Senate,”® Ickes was an expected spokesman for their views. 

Finally, Ickes’s background as a partisan chameleon was not 
one that warranted confidence in his judgment on campaign mat- 
ters. He had supported Republicans (before 1912), Progressives 
(1912), and Democrats (1920 and 1928). In 1920 and 1932, he 
had spearheaded unsuccessful efforts to get Hiram Johnson the 
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Republican presidential nomination.” All of these efforts were 
fruitless since Ickes's credentials for selecting winning candidates 
were weak. 

In summary, those factors that hypothetically might have per- 
suaded President Roosevelt to support Senator Cutting's reelection 
are not compelling. 

From the perspective of the White House. Cutting’s records 
was no better than Chavez's. And Cutting's credentials are weaker 
still when they are compared with those of three Progressives who 
did receive Roosevelt’s blessing. 

Of the Progressive Republicans in the Senate, only four en- 
dorsed Roosevelt in 1932. In May, well before either convention, 
George. Norris announced that his choice for president was Gover- 
nor Roosevelt. In early July, just after the conventions adjourned, 
Hiram Johnson issued a statement praising F.D.R. On October 
28, he urged voters to elect Roosevelt. In the third and fourth 
weeks of October, Robert LaFollette, Jr., and Bronson Cutting 
released statements endorsing the Democratic national ticket.” 
Since these four had risked the displeasure of their Republican 
party by endorsing Roosevelt, did he not have a responsibility to 
endorse them in return? When each case is examined, Roosevelt 
is remarkably precise in responding to their respective support for 
him: Norris, who announced the earliest and was the most pro- 
nounced advocate for Roosevelt's election, got an unequivocal 
presidential blessing in 1936. Cutting, who vacillated the longest, 
received no aid. 

Endorsement of the 1932 Democratic ticket was not the only 
consideration in F.D.R.’s deliberations about supporting the four 
senators’ reelections. One personal attribute distinguishes Cutting 
from the other three: He was a potential rival to the President's 
national leadership.” His use of the American Legion as a cam- 
paign organization had ominous implications. If he could expand 
his ties with Legion posts to cover the nation, he would have a 
formidable, ready made, personal campaign organization. As many 


veterans felt betrayed by F.D.R.'s veto of their bonus bill, they 
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were fertile soil in which to cultivate opposition to the President. 
By 1934, Cutting, through: his stinging attack on F.D.R.s veto, 
had already sought to exploit the veterans' sense of disappoint- 
ment and frustration. 

Cutting had two other assets that made his potential challenge 
to Roosevelt believable; his age and his wealth. Compared with 
Johnson, Norris, and LaFollette, these assets were marked. At 
thirty-nine, Robert M. LaFollette, Jr., was too young to be regarded 
as a likely presidential nominee. His prospects were also lessened 
because he did not relish the role of party leader and his health 
was poor.” Hiram W. Johnson and George W. Norris at sixty- 
eight and seventy-three, respectively, were too old. Moreover, both 
had indicated that their aspirations for the presidency were now 
past. Cutting was forty-six. For the next four presidential élections 
he: would be in that propitious age range (forty-five to sixty) from 
which most presidents are selected. Of the four senators, only 
Cutting had the personal financial resources that are invaluable 
for a national candidacy. Cutting was the right age; he had the 
necessaty money; and: if he could crystallize veterans’ hostility 
toward the President, Cutting might have a spontaneous national 
organization. With that prospect, Roosevelt would have been im- 
prudent to do anything that might strengthen a future rival for 
the White House. 

Given these circumstances, one might sonder why Roosevelt 
had offered the New. Mexico Senator a cabinet seat at an earlier 
date. Wouldn't-that post enhance his status and increase his pros- 
pects as a future rival? No, at least, not necessarily. Although the 
cabinet was an early entry to the presidency, e.g:, Jefferson, Madi- 
son, and Monroe, it was no longer a. common route despite 
Hoover's service in that body. F.D.R. could and did manipulate 
and obstruct the efforts of his cabinet, for example, Henry A. 
Wallace; to move to higher office. Elected in his own right, Cut- 
ting could maintain far more initiative and independence: that 
he could as a cabinet member. It is largely hypothetical whether 
these considerations were components in Roosevelt's decision not 
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to support Cutting. Only evidence in F.D.R.’s papers or informa- 
tion from one of his associates could confirm that Cutting was 
actually perceived as a likely rival.?* Seligmann found some indi- 
cation that Cutting was regarded in this light. 

The critical difference between Cutting and his three Progres- 
sive colleagues was in the quality of partisanship with which each 
was faced in his respective state. Only in New Mexico was there 
a vigorous, durable Democratic party that had held its own in state 
elections for several years. The Democratic party in two of the 
other states was markedly weak and unsuccessful. Leon D. Epstein 
sums up the Wisconsin situation: 


In the whole period from 1900 to 1932 Wisconsin politics were 
fought largely within the Republican party. Never in those years 
did the Democrats win the governorship, and never except in the 
early Wilsonian years (when a Democrat won a U.S. senatorship) 
did the Democratic party win Wisconsin’s electoral votes. At times 
the Democrats seemed to be little more than a minor party; in 1922 
the Democratic candidate for governor received only 12 per cent of 
the two-party vote, and in 1926, only 17 per cent. The Socialist party 
seemed almost as strong just after World War I. . . .2 


Wisconsin Democrats did triumph in 1932, but that was an aberra- 
tion as Roger T. Johnson observes: "Futhermore, the Democratic 
party probably would not long remain in power in Wisconsin; its 
success was simply a temporary phenomenon."? John H. Fentin 
puts the situation in a long term perspective: "Before World War 
IT, Wisconsin, like Michigan and Minnesota, was virtually a one- 
party state. In forty-two gubernatorial elections from 1857 through 
1940, Wisconsin's Democrats won only four times." Other 
sources could be cited, but is is clear that Wisconsin Democrats 
were a repository of doubtful strength in 1934. 

Democratic prospects were not much brighter in California. 
Among the numerous studies of California politics, Royce D. 
Delmatier's observations are characteristic: "From 1900 through 
1930 no Democratic candidate for governor ever came close to 
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winning and only one Democrat, [James D.] Phelan through a 
freak election, became United States Senator. Only one Demo- 
crat, [Woodrow] Wilson in 1916, received the state’s electoral 
vote.””* Joseph P. Harris summarized the party competition over 
a longer period: “During the booming 1920’s California was vir- 
tually a one-party state. . . . Although the Democrats elected a 
majority of the California members of Congress from 1932 to 1946, 
they were never able during this period to control both houses of 
the California legislature, and only once elected their candidate 
for governor.””* 

The party situation in Nebraska was more competitive than 
in Wisconsin and California, although there are fewer published 
studies of Nebraska politics from which one can develop a compre- 
hensive view of that topic. In general, Republicans won Nebraska 
elections, but there were brief periods of Populist or Democratic 
triumph in the 1890s and from 1900 to 1916.” James C. Olson 
notes: “Insofar as state offices were concerned, Nebraska through- 
out the 1920s followed their usual habit of voting Republican, 
save in 1922 when Bryan was elected Governor. In the congres- 
sional elections, however, the Democrats managed with one ex- 
ception to elect candidates consistently from three of the six 
districts. In 1932, 1934, and 1936, Nebraska Democrats were 
victorious, but this era of control was to be short lived: “There 
were signs, however, that the Democratic party in the state, as an 
organization, was in serious trouble and that Democratic successes 
were based, to a degree at least, upon the votes of the Norris Re- 
publicans. . . .* Democratic victories in Nebraska began to fall 
off in 1938 andi in the 1940s Democrats won only two major offices, 
both in Congress.** 

New Mexico's party system was far more competitive than 
those in the other three states. Through 1932, the Democratic 
party won the governorship six of ten times and took the state’s 
electoral college votes three of six times.** In the state legislature, 
the Democrats were less competitive. From statehood until 1930, 
Republicans controlled the state legislature, except for the 1923 
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and 1925 sessions.” (Ironically, those were years when Democrats 
did not fare well in the nation as a whole.) In Congress, Democrats 
held one of New Mexico's Senate seats continously, starting in 
1917, and won seven of the first twelve contests, i.e., through 1932, 
for the single United States Representative seat. 

Ideally to compare partisanship in the four states, one would 
want a common denominator or set of standard criteria, for example 
the level of electoral competition, the number or portion of activ- 
ists working for each party, or the extent of campaign funds for 
each party. Records of party finances and party workers are almost 
nonexistent at the. state level for this period. Such records for 
party workers are meager for any period. Aggregate data from 
elections are essentially the only information on which to base 
comparisons among states. In the instance at hand, it is imperative 
to view the election data from the perspective of 1934. That is 
when Roosevelt and Farley had to make their assessment. Fortu- 
nately, Paul T. David has computed indices of party competition 
for each state from 1872 to 1970. These indices are grouped into 
three historical eras, one of which is 1896 to 1930. In that thirty- 
four year period, New Mexico was the most competitive state in 
the nation, ranking first among the eighteen states in the “active 
party competition” category. Nebraska ranked third but its balance 
was slightly on the Republican side while New Mexico's was 
slightly in the Democratic direction.** For that same period, both 
Wisconsin and California were in the “predominantly Republican” 
category. Wisconsin was the third most Republican state; Cali- 
fornia was the eighth.” New Mexico is distinctive from the other 
three states when third parties are considered. Except for 1912, 
the most a third party received in any major election (president, 
governor, Congress) in New Mexico was 8.5 pér cent. In Cali- 
fornia and Wisconsin, third parties often outpolled the Democrats. 
In Nebraska, a third party received 25 per cent of the gubernatorial 
vote in 1920 and Robert LaFollette, Sr., won 23 per cent of the 
presidential vote in 1924.7? Of the four states, New Mexico was 
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clearly the most competitive, much more than Wisconsin and Cali- 
fornia, and had the strongest record of voting Democratic. 

Two other elements are significant in evaluating the impact of 
party organization and party competition, one is that in each of the 
states except New Mexico, a single political figure. (more cor- 
rectly for Wisconsin, a single family) had played a central role 
in the state's electoral politics for more than two decades. Examples 
are Hiram Johnson in California, the LaFollettes in Wisconsin, 
and George Norris in Nebraska. The presence of these political 
figures was directly related to the success of third parties in their 
states; they were often the catalyst around which a third-party 
formed. The Johnson wing and the LaFollette faction had ef- 
fectively usurped the Democratic party as a major political force 
in their respective states. All four, Norris, Johnson, and the La- 
Follettes, father and son, were proven successful campaigners 
whose appeal to voters was largely independent of party labels as 
their full careers show. Cutting's case was substantially different; 
he had been elected only once to public office. His durability over 
the course of several elections was unproven. 

The second element is the nominating process used in each 
state. New Mexico was again distinctive among the four. It used 
the direct primary. This is a critical difference. New Mexico Demo- 
crats were proven winners, they had a strong candidate who was 
willing to challenge Cutting, and they had a nominating system 
which enabled a strong party to control its nominations. Each of 
these factors was missing in the other three states. As a result of 
Democratic party weaknesses and the vagaries of their nominating 
processes, in none of the three did President Roosevelt endorse 
for the Senate a person who was the candidate of the Republican 
party only. In fact, only with Hiram Johnson did F.D.R. endorse 
a Republican at all. But Johnson was also the official. Democratic 
nominee. In 1934 he utilized the unique cross-filing system, which 
he had caused to be enacted following the Progressive capture of 
California government twenty years earlier. Cross-filing permitted 
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a candidate to file in the primary of more than one party. If he 
wished, a candidate could appear on the primary ballot of all parties 
who held a primary. Johnson in 1934 became the first candidate 
for major office to cross-file successfully in both major parties.?? 
Thus he won the election in the primary. 

If it was possible for the nominating process to produce a 
stranger outcome than for Johnson in California, it would have to 
be in Nebraska in 1936. The Democratic senatorial primary was 
won by Terry Carpenter, a perennial candidate with mixed success, 
but the Democrats at their state convention endorsed George Norris 
who was running as an independent.“ This occurred because of 
Norris's reluctance to run. Early in the year, he announced he 
would not seek reelection. After the primaries, 40,000 signatures 
were collected on a petition to nominate Norris, and finally he 
agreed to run.“ His change of plans highlighted a lack of con- 
sensus among Nebraska Democrats, as well as a lack of strong 
Democratic candidates. Though Democratic voters selected Car- 
penter in the primaries, Democratic leaders in convention found 
Norris to be a more suitable candidate. ‘This contrasts sharply with 
New Mexico Democrats whose leaders chose Dennis Chavez rather 
than co-opt an attractive outsider, Bronson Cutting. 

Young Bob LaFollette in 1934 broke cleanly with the Republi- 
can party to stand as the nominee of the Wisconsin Progressive 
party which he and his brother had newly created. President Roose- 
velt's public endorsement consisted of a single utterance when he 
visited Wisconsin in August 1934. With Young Bob and Democrat 
F. Ryan Duffy, the other incumbent senator who was not up for 
election on the speaker's platform with him, F.D.R. praised both as 
well as the Democratic governor.” It was a polite tactic; the Presi- 
dent would certainly have been considered crude to have ignored 
or attacked La Follette under the circumstances. Any other action 
by F.D.R. in that specific context might have cost him votes in 
1936 in the Badger State, where the LaFollettes were obviously 
popular. Nonetheless, LaFollette understood that the White House 


would not assist him if he ran as a Republican.* 
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It is important not to misrepresent the role of the White House. 
Endorsement of these three did not rest totally upon waiting to 
see if they were nominated. There is evidence of behind the scenes 
efforts by presidential advisers in two states, as well as in. New 
Mexico. For example, why was LaFollette's Democratic opponent 
not on the speaker's stand to share in F.D.R.’s compliments? Early 
in 1934, James Farley announced. that the President was sympa- 
thetic to the reelection of LaFollette and Johnson, suggesting that . 
Johnson might wish to seek the nomination of the Democratic 
party too. At the same time, a Democratic congressman from Cali- 
fornia urged his fellow Democrats to: help Johnson.“ In 1936; 
F.D.R. promptly let it be known that he favored the reelection of 
Norris and he visited Nebraska on Norris’s behalf during the cam- 
paign.* Presidential assistance in Wisconsin, California, and Ne- 
braska was practicable because their Democratic parties were weak, 
compared: to New Mexico, and they did not recruit attractive 
senatorial candidates. The direct primary made it difficult for party. 
leaders in the three states to control candidate selection. : 

- A general outline of the process by which. the President iade 
endorsements is apparent from each of the four cases. Well before 
the election, the situation in each state was evaluated. Farley, who 
had established contacts in each state as part of F.D.R.’s campaign 
for the 1932 nomination, was the obvious person to guide these 
evaluations. He was clearly involved in assessing New Mexico, 
California, and Wisconsin. The strong will of New Mexico Demo- 
cratic leaders made it obvious even to Cutting that Farley could 
not “influence the situation in any way.”* In both the. short run 
and the long view, Roosevelt and Farley's assessments were sound. 
Norris, Johnson, and LaFollette were clearly strong candidates; 
they won easily in 1934 and 1936. Certainly their margins of. 
victory were not due to Roosevelt's endorsements. In contrast, Cut- 
ting nearly lost, even though incumbents are. ordinarily strong. 
favorites." Over the long haul, the Democratic parties in the. 
other three states were generally ineffective until the late 19508, 
while New Mexico's Democrats exercised a monopoly over major 
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elective offices until 1950 and continued to dominate elections 
into the 1960s. 

One could speculate that the near defeat of Cutting in 1934 
encouraged Roosevelt to attempt his victorious 1938 purge. If his 
stance in the New Mexico contest nearly brought down an in- 
cumbent in a general election, would not his influences be even 
greater in a primary where the President would be appealing only 
to members of his own party, who therefore would be especially 
susceptible to his plea? Beyond that, would not the President assert 
added influence by abandoning the mute role of the Cutting cam- 
paign and adopting an open, active one in appealing to Democratic 
voters in primaries? That is tantalizing speculation, but F.D.R.’s 
1938 action was probably more influenced by Woodrow Wilson’s 
1918 purge.** That purge is-often overlooked but as a junior mem- 
ber of Wilson’s administration and with a keen nose for political 
intrigue, Roosevelt was surely aware of Wilson’s success with a 
handful of congressional nominations. Also in 1938, Roosevelt 
overrode the advice of James Farley, the party regular, to follow 
the advice of Harold Ickes and Harry Hopkins, who were not 
party regulars. 

To mention only that F.D.R. endorsed LaFollette, Norris, and 
Johnson but did not endorse their fellow Republican, Cutting, is 
misleading. Of the first three, only Johnson ran as a Republican, 
but he was also the Democratic nominee. In each of the four cases, 
Roosevelt was sensitive to the wishes of the state Democratic 
parties. However, he was less sensitive to those state parties that 
were weak. Except in New Mexico, the Democratic opposition 
was feeble or nonexistent. 

Essentially the Chavez endorsement was a matter of realistic 
party politics. Seligmann perceived that but dismissed it too 
readily. Norris also saw the decision in that light as he condemned 
it. His condemnation of the Democratic national organization, 
especially the National Committee and its Chairman, for opposing 
Cutting is curious and illogical.” To support Democratic candi- 
dates and to seek the defeat of their opponents is the raison d'étre 
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of a party committee and its chairman. Norris’s bitter denunci- 
ation must be seen as an expression of his friendship for Cutting 
and his grief at Cutting’s death. His attack is curious when one 
compares it to 1930 when he had been the target of efforts by his 
own Republican National Committee to unseat him. 'T hose efforts 
drew substantial public criticism of the Republican party and of 
President Herbert Hoover as well." Roosevelt and Farley probably 
wished to avoid comparable adverse publicity which they could 
expect if they undermined the loyal Democrat Dennis Chavez in 
1934. eu 

The reasons for Franklin D. Roosevelt's unwillingness to en- 
dorse Bronson M. Cutting are not mysterious or imponderable. 
From a national and a partisan perspective, Roosevelt's decision 
was logical and justified. Yet the Wisconsin, Nebraska, and Cali- 
fornia endorsements suggest that a president may not follow strict 
loyalty if his party in a state is weak, if that party lacks a strong 
candidate, if there is a proven successful campaigner who is com- 
patible ideologically with the president running for another party 
in that contest, or if the nominating system can be readily manipu- 
lated by forces other than the state party leaders. This listing of 
conditions is in the apparent order of their significance. A strong 
state party stimulates support from the national party leadership. 
The strength of a state party cannot be assessed effectively without 
comparing it to parties in other states. An examination of the 1934 
New Mexico campaign in that context illuminates not only the 
New Mexico case, but the general electoral relationship between 
presidents and congressional candidates as well. 
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News 


Tue New Mexico Historica Review announces with great regret 
the retirement of Professor Manuel Servin from the Editor's chair. Ill 
health has forced an early curtailment to an already distinguished career. 


Dr. Servin will continue to advise the NMHR as he is able. 


DonaLo WIsENHUNT, former member of the Editorial Board, has moved 
from Eastern New Mexico University to Texas Eastern University in Tyler. 
Dr. Wisenhunt, the new’ Vice-President for Academic Affairs at Texas 
Eastern, has graciously consented to continue to advise the NMHR while 
serving on the board of Editorial Consultants. 


AS PUBLISHING COSTS ESCALATE, changes come. This issue marks the 
final appearance of the New Mexico Historical Review in letterpress. The 
photo-offset method, in addition to cutting production costs, will enable 
the NMHR to reproduce photographs and other illustrations better and at 
less cost; consequently, readers can expect to find more in that line in the 
future. ps 


Tue Souruwzsr Lañor Srubies CONFERENCE will be held at the Uni- 
` versity of California, Berkeley, March 17-18, 1978. Persons interested in 
participating in a session on migrant labor are invited to contact Ricardo 
Griswold del Castillo, Department of Mexican-American Studies, San 
Diego State University, 92182. 
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CALVIN HORN HISTORICAL SCHOLARSHIP 
CONTEST NEWS 


Tue Carvin Horn HisToRICAL SCHOLARSHIPS are available to New Mexico eleventh 
and twelfth graders who have composed worthy essays concerning some aspect of 
New Mexico’s history. Four one-year full tuition scholarships are awarded each year 
to any New Mexico state university. 


Winners in the 1977 contest were Barbara Evaskovich of Alamogordo, a scholarship 
to New Mexico State University, Las Cruces; Lawrence Mora of Albuquerque, an 
eleventh grader at Rio Grande who will probably attend the University of New 
Mexico; Edith Smith of Bayard, a scholarship to Western New Mexico University in 
Silver City; and Beth Gonzales of Taos, who will also attend New Mexico State. 
Winning essays were “William Ashton Hawkins” by Evaskovich; “Life in Albuquer- 
que During the Mid-1800s” by Mora; “Genízaro: A Unique People of New Mexico,” 
by Smith; and “Spanish Folklore of New Mexico: La Llorona,” by Gonzales. 


The 1978 contest will offer the same rewards to winners, but entries will be required 
sooner. All entries should reach the judges on or before May 1, 1978. The following 
rules apply: 


a. Students must be enrolled in an accredited New Mexico public or private 
high school in the eleventh or twelfth grades during the school year 1977-1978. 


b. Subject matter for the essay is not limited, except that it must pertain to the 
. history of New Mexico as defined by the NEW MEXICO HISTORICAL 
REVIEW (see inside front cover). 


c. The essay should not exceed 3,500 words, and should conform to the style of 
the NEW MEXICO HISTORICAL REVIEW. The essay should also include 
a bibliography. 


d. The essay should reflect the student’s own research into original sources, and 
should expose new information or give a new viewpoint on previously considered 
subjects. Resource material may include documentary evidence, oral interviews, 
and other generally accepted sources of historical data. 


-e Entries postmarked no later than May 1, 1978, should be: sent to. Calvin 
Horn Historical Scholarship Contest, NEW MEXICO HISTORICAL RE- 
VIEW, Mesa Vista 1013, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 87131. 


f. Entries wil! be judged by members of the staff and editorial boards of the 
REVIEW based on historical scholarship and quality of presentation. Winners 
will be announced before July 1, 1978, and in a subsequent number of the 
NEW MEXICO HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


One or more Seminars devoted to the methodology of historical presentation will be 
announced in the near future, Students and their faculty sponsors will be invited to 
attend. 
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AMERICAN INDIAN HISTORY: 
A REVIEW ESSAY 


Cook, Sherburne F. The Conflict Between the California Indians and 
White Civilization. Berkeley: University of cuca Press, 1976 re- 
print. $6.95 paper. 522 pp- 

Cook, Sherburne F. The Population of the California Indians, 1796-1 970. 

` Berkeley: University of California Press, 1976. $12.75 cloth. 239 pp. 

Dobyns, Henry F. Native American Historical Demography: A Critical 
Bibliography. Bloomington: Indiana as de HER 1976. $3.95 paper. 
95 PP. 

Heizer, Robert F., editor. A Collection of Ethnographical Articles on. the 
California Indians. Ramona, California: Bellena Press, 1976. $4.95 paper. 
103 pP- 

Heizer, Robert F., editor. The Costanoan Indians. Local History Studies, 
vol. 18. Cupertino, California: California History Center De. Anza 
College, 1974. $3.50 paper. 112 pp. 

Heizer, Robert F. The Indians of California: A Critical Bibliography. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1976. $3.95 paper. 68 pp. 


Heizer, Robert F., Nissen, Karen M., and Castillo, Edward D. California 
- Indian History: A Classified and Annotated Guide to Source Materials. 
Ramona, California: Ballena Press, 1975. $4.95 paper. 95 pp. 


Johnson, Steven L. Guide to American Indian Documents in the Congres- 
sional Serial Set: 1817-1899. New York: Clearwater Publishing ‘Co., 
1977. $30.00 cloth. 503 pp. 
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Powers, Stephen. The Northern California Indians, edited by Robert 
Heizer. Contributions of the University of California Archaeological 
Research Facility, no. 25, May 1975. 221 pp. 


Prucha, Francis Paul. A Bibliographical Guide to the History of Indian- 
White Relations in the United States. Chicago: University of Chicago 


Press, 1977. $19.50 paper. 454 pp. 


Wuertele, Elizabeth. Bibliographical History of California Anthropologi- 
cal Research, 1850-1917. Contributions of the University of California 
Archaeological Research Facility, no. 26, June 1975. 116 pp. 


Durinc THE Pasr year the body of literature about American Indians con- 
tinued to grow at a rapid rate, but as might be expected, the quality of 
recent publications is mixed. Titles relating directly to Native Americans 
in New Mexico and neighboring states are reviewed separately in the 
quarterly issues of this journal. However, the following titles may prove 
of value to those interested in New Mexico Indians. Some are bibliog- 
taphies; some deal specifically with California tribes; and two are by 
Sherburne F. Cook, eminent authority on Native American popuations. 

The literature relating to American Indians has become so extensive in 
the last decade that dozens of guides of varying scope and usefulness have 
appeared in an effort to assist casual readers as well as interested scholars. 
Several important older guides such as George P. Murdock’s Ethnographic 
Bibliography of North America and Frederick Dockstadter's The American 
Indian in Graduate Studies: A Bibliography of Theses and Dissertations 
have been updated. The fourth revised edition of the former now totals 
five volumes. The Center for the History of the American Indian of the 
Newberry Library has sponsored the publication of A Bibliographical 
Guide to the History of Indian-White Relations in the United States by 
Francis Paul Prucha and a bibliographical series on American Indians. 

Professor Prucha of Marquette University who has devoted his scholarly 
career to the study of United States Indian policy and related subjects has 
compiled a guide that overnight has become an essential reference tool. 
Although Prucha has limited the bibliography to the United States, ex- 
cluding Canada and also Spanish-American relations in what is now the 
United States, he lists more than 9,700 entries. 

This is a selective bibliography, excluding many books and articles, 
masters theses, most anthropological publications, and reports and studies 
by federal agencies. Theses are included in Dockstadter's guide, and Prucha 
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believes that Spanish-Indian relations and Indian accus in Canada both 
warrant separate bibliographies. 

The guide is divided into two parts with seventeen chapters and nu- 
merous subheadings. Part One lists important guides and reference works 
for material in the National Archives, federal documents, and manuscript 
collections as well as guides to periodical literature, newspapers, oral history 
and related topics. Part Two is a classified bibliography of published books, 
articles and dissertations organized into topical chapters including “Indian 
Affairs/Indian Policy,” “Military Relations,” “Legal Relations,” “Indian 
Education,” “Indians and Indian Groups,” and “Land and the Indian.” 
Items listed were published before 1974, although a few later works ‘are 
included. The bibliography is limited to Indian-White relations, and the 
bulk of the entries are historical in nature. It is, and will remain, of immense 
value and is a fitting companion to Murdock’s bibliography of ethnographic 
publications. 

Under the guidance of an advisory committee headed until his recent 
death by D'Arcy McNickle, former Bureau of Indian Affairs administrator, 
professor, author, and director of the Center for the History of the American 
Indian and a longtime resident of New Mexico, a series of more specialized 
bibliographies is also being published. Five volumes are presently available, 
including one on the Navajo that will be reviewed in a forthcoming issue 
of the New Mexico Historical Review. 'Two that are of interest are Native 
American Historical Demography: A Critical Bibliography by Henry F. 
Dobyns and The Indians of California: A Critical Bibliography by Robert 
F. Heizer. 

The Series is designed “to put Indians properly back into the central role 
in their own history and into the history of the United States of America 
as well." Tt is an effort to deal with the uneven quality of the literature and 
to provide guides to reliable sources in particular fields and is designed for 
both new students and advanced scholars. 'The format consists of an essay 
on the literature with convenient subheadings and an alphabetical list 
of works keyed by number. There are two sets of recommended titles, one 
list of five titles for beginners and a second for basic library collections 
on the topic. Asterisks in the bibliography identify books suitable for 
secondary school students. 

Henry Dobyns, author of the volume on demography is a kids of the 
group of scholars favoring drastically enlarged population estimates for 
American Indians at time of contact with Europeans. His essay evaluates 
literature on such topics as prehistoric and historic population estimates, 
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depopulation trends, disease, and population recovery. More than two 
hundred titles from books and journals are listad; including several telating 
directly to New Mexico Indians. - 

Robert F. Heizer, who is so closely identified with anthropological studies 
in California, evaluated selected titles on the history of California Indians. 
This bibliography, along with other books on California Indians men- 
tioned later, are of value to those interested in New Mexico and the South- 
west because California Indian history provides a basis of comparison with 
the history of New Mexico Indians and the body of scholarship on the 
topic. Heizer lists almost two hundred books and articles and mentions 
key artifact, manuscript and pictorial repositories. 

‘Heizer, also co-author of A Bibliography of California Archaeology 
which is soon to be updated, has produced in cooperation with Karen 
Nissen and Edward Castillo a more thorough and useful bibliography on 
the same topic. Published by Ballena Press, whose series on archaeology, 
ethnology and history emphasizes California and adjacent regions, Cali- 
fornia Indian History: A Classified and Annotated Guide to Source Ma- 
terials, lists more than six hundred titles in addition to information on 
museum collections, documentary archives, films, and pictorial archives. 
A concluding section lists fifteen bibliographies, most relating directly to 
California Indians. Among the major sections are five that are chrono- 
logical: Native History to 1542 A.D., Spanish and Mexican Contact, 
Anglo Conquest (1846-1873), Aftermath of Conquest (1873-1974), and 
Indian Nationalism (1920-1974). Each is subdivided, and there is a major 
topic on works written by Indians. The editors provide a general intro- 
duction and introductory remarks about the literature in each major di- 
vision. Most individual titles are briefly annotated. This is an extremely 
useful bibliography and could provide a model for a similar volume on 
New Mexico Indian history. 

Bibliographical History of California Anthropological Research, 1850- 

1917 was written as a senior honors thesis at the University of California 
by Elizabeth Wuertele. It covers the period from statehood to the com- 
pletion of, Alfred L. Kroeber's Handbook of the Indians of California, and 
is organized by decades with a description of general surveys, archaeology, 
and ethnology for each decade. There are more than seventy pages of 
description and analysis of the literature and nearly thirty pages of bibliog- 
raphy. The volume provides an introduction to the development of anthro- 
pological research on California tribes, and a companion volume covering 
the period from 1542-1850 is planned. 
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A prominent name in many of the above bibliographies is that of the 
late Sherburne F. Cook. Cook was -a professor of physiology who in the 
1930s became interested in native American population trends. Author or 
co-author of some thirty important studies of native American demography 
and recipient of the Bernardino de Sahagün prize for two volumes of 
Essays in Population History: Mexico and the Carribean, Cook is the lead- 
ing scholar of California Indian demography. In the 1940s Ibero-Americana 
published a series of Cook's essays under the title The Conflict Between 
the California Indians and White Civilization. These essays remain sig- 
nificant and have been republished in one: volume by the University of 
California Press. In great detail Cook outlined the decline of California's 
Indian population and its causes from the arrival of the Spanish to the 
1870s. 

Cook continued to research this topic and just before his death com- 
pleted The Population of the California Indians, 1769-1970, which Heizer 
describes as "the most intensive demographic survey of the subject ever 
written." In a reassessment and expansion of earlier works, Cook estimates 
the Indian population of California at 310,000 in 1796, a figure substanti- 
ally larger than Kroeber's estimate of 133,000 and Cook's own earlier esti- 
mates. He estimates a decline to 150,000 in 1845, 100,000 in 1850, and 
50,000 in 1855. The low point was reached in the 1890s when the figure 
dropped to 20,000 to 25,000, increasing to about 90,000 by 1970. Cook's 
research is impressive, and his population figures are important in under- 
standing Indian-Euro-American relations in California. His work raises 
questions regarding the impact of such contact in other regions, but-un- 
fortunately no comparable sody exists for New Mexico or the Southwest 
as a whole. 

In recent years Ballena Press of California has published a number of 
interesting large format paperback books on California Indian history 
and ethnography. A Collection of Ethnographical Articles on the Cali- 
fornia Indians, edited by Robert Heizer, consists of twenty-one articles 
written between. 1870 and 1920. Some are by well-known authors such as 
John Bourke, A. L. Kroeber, and Stephen Powers; some are from scholarly 
journals; while others were originally printed in magazines such as Out 
West, Forest and Stream, and The Californian. The articles vary: in sig- 
nificance, but this volume makes them available to those lacking ready 
access-to the originals. 

Heizer has also collected seventeen articles and federal reports- published 
between 1857 and 1907 on the Luiseño, Diegueño and Cahuilla tribes of: 
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southern California. He also assembled a list of California newspaper 
accounts written from 1851-1866 in They Were Only Diggers, a volume 
that sheds light on, Anglo attitudes toward Indians in that period. 

. The University of California Archaeological Research Facility has also 
published several recent volumes that are of interest. Robert Heizer 
gathered nineteen articles and some unpublished material by Stephen 
Powersin The Northern California Indians. Powers, whose Tribes of Cali- 
fornia has recently been reprinted by the University of California Press, 
was active in the 1870s and has been called California's first ethnologist, 
and his descriptions of northern California cultures remain useful. Heizer 
also edited The Costanoan Indians for the California History Center, De 
Anza College. Among the least known California cultures, the Costanoans 
lived between San Francisco and Carmel. Included in the book are a brief 
ethnohistory, songs, place names, mythology, and eighteenth and nine- 
teenth century illustrations. However, the bulk of the volume consists of 
missionaries’ replies to the interrogration of 1812, which provide informa- 
tion from five missions. While by no means a comprehensive description of 
Costanoan culture, the book does provide considerably more information 
than heretofore available. 

Of more general interest is The Guide to American Indian Documents 
in the Congressional Serial Set: 1817-1899. The Serial Set of congressional 
documents consists of more than 14,000 volumes of federal documents and 
reports. Although a major source for scholars interested in all aspects of 
United States history, the set has lacked an adequate guide or index. This 
publication will, therefore, be welcomed by researchers interested in Ameri- 
can. Indian history. More than 10,600 documents on Indian affairs were 
located in the Serial Set for this period and each is listed chronologically 
with entries giving title, date, citation and a brief abstract of the document 
to indicate the tribe and main topics covered. There is also a subject index 
to the listings in the chronological section; it is not a full index to the docu- 
ments themselves. However, there are a substantial number of entries for 
New Mexico and for tribes residing in New Mexico. While not Bene 
this guide will assist those using the Serial Set. 

The above titles vary in topic but will be helpful to those interested in 
American Indian history, particularly in the greater Southwest. The 
volumes on California Indians indicate the type of work being done on 
that subject and also reflect the recent activity of Robert Heizer. Besides 
being important in its own right, California Indian history provides helpful 
comparisons with the history of New Mexico tribes. Modern demographic 
studies such as Cook’s would do much to illustrate the impact of Spain and 
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the. United States on tribes in New Mexico. The new bibliographies and 
guides, particularly Prucha's and Johnson's are valuable reference tools 
for scholars and students and in Prucha's case, for general readers interested 
in a particular aspect of Indian history. 


University of New Mexico . RicHaro N, Eius 


Mexico UnDER Spain, 1521-1556: SOCIETY AND THE ORIGINS or NATION- 
ALITY. By Peggy K. Liss. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1975. 
Pp xvi, 229. Map, notes, bibliog., index. $12.50. 


IN THIS INTERESTING OVERVIEW of conquest society in New Spain, Peggy 
Liss exhibits considerable skill in synthesis of printed materials. She has 
done no archival work because she apparently considers that broad outlines 
and interpretation of the three decades are adequately covered in printed 
primary sources and secondary works. There is of course abundant arch- 
ival documentation which continues to remain unexploited in both Mexico 
and Spain. Nonetheless, this is an important scholarly work, building as it 
does on major themes of early sixteenth century Mexico—the conflicts of. 
humanism and materialism in the framing of Indian policy, the struggle 
between the encomenderos and the crown for control of tribute and labor 
institutions, and the bureaucratic conquest of the encomendero faction 
by royal officialdom. Along the way the reader learns much of sixteenth 
century society and the birth of nationalism as well as underlying facets 
of mentality and social structure. The anthropologist and ethnohistorian 
will be pleased with Professor Liss’ treatment of mestizos, blacks, foreigners 
and women in the newly forming Mexican society. The book is well 
written and easy to read. Thus it will be of interest to the scholar and to 
the general reader alike. 


Tulane University ` l Ricuarp E. GREENLEAF 


Cororapvo Mininc: A Puorocrapuic History. By Duane A. Smith. Albu- 
querque: University of New Mexico Press, 1977. Ilus., maps, Hec 


biographical essay. $13.50. 


Tue susrITLE of this book is misleading. Although the volume is profusely 
and effectively illustrated it is not to be dismissed like most "photographic 
histories" as more suitable for adorning the coffee table in the parlor than 
the desk in the study. Duane Smith is without peer in his comprehensive 
understanding of Colorado mining developments and the text is a com- 
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pendium of basic information for: historians of the state or the western 
mining industry. 

. Earlier studies of mining throughout the American West have, for the 
most part, concentrated on the romantic decades of discovery, individual 
effort, boom and bust. Smith is among those professional historians, led 
by Rodman W. Paul, Clark C. Spence and others, who know there is much 
more to the Colorado mining story than the rush of '59, Pike's Peak or 
Bust, and the silver decade of the 1870s. These often-told events are handled 
by effective, balanced summaries in the first quarter of this book. Chrono- 
logically organized chapters follow: the decade of the 1880s, when the 
combined production of gold and silver made Colorado the number one 
mineral producing state; the 1890s, when gold from the Cripple Creek 
district rescued Colorado mining from the overproduction and resulting 
decline in silver prices; 1900-1915, when mining in the San Juan Mountains 
reached new heights, corporation mining and absentee ownership emerged, 
and management-labor conflicts developed in both the hard rock and the 
coal mining districts. World War I created a demand for different metals, 
and zinc, tungsten, and molybdenum came into their own. The 1920s 
witnessed a new emphasis on coal and oil as producers of energy. The 
fortunes of the mining industry in Colorado, as elsewhere, were determined 
during the depression decade by monetary decisions in Washington, D.C., 
more than by production in the field. World War II’s emphasis on atomic 
power initiated the search for uranium. Recent decades have been char- 
acterized by the introduction of innovative and sophisticated technology, 
the increased search for oil, controversy over the industry’s disregard for 
the environment, and a burgeoning tourist business capitalizing on nostalgia 
for past decades when mining camp life was reportedly more simple and 
the individual counted for more. 

Interspersed between the illustrated textual chapters are three photo- 
graphic essays: one admirably portrays the various facets of life in the 
early mining communities; a second emphasizes the human beings in the 
business including the mining moguls, the management, and a variety of 
workers; and a final series of photographs on the evolution of machinery 
and technology. Judiciously collected through the years from the files of 
major libraries and historical societies in the West, along with a personal 
collection, these photographs provide the most comprehensive and balanced 
coverage of the Colorado mining industry available. Throughout the 
author has identified and interpreted the significance of each illustration. 

Smith is at his best when writing the preface, prologue, and the intro- 
ductions to chapters and photographic essays. Here he reveals his personal 
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dedication to his subject, his sensitivity, and his ability to interpret the 
facts in meaningful human terms. If the book can be faulted, it is in the 
latter chapters where the organization becomes routine in discussing the 
status of production of each metal county by county. The problem, of 
course, is that the history of recent decades is so close upon us that the 
perspective of all historians is limited. This book is uniquely conceived 
and executed and is, therefore, one of distinction. 


University of California, Davis .  W. Turrentine JACKSON 


Unrrep SrArEs-CowANCHE RELATIONS: THe RESERVATION Years. By 
William T. Hagan. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1976. rp xvi, 
336. Illus., maps, bibliog., index. $19.50. 


Tue History of the Comanche wars has been written by Rupert N. Rich- 
ardson, Ernest Wallace and E. Adamson Hoebel, Wilbur S. Nye and 
others. William T. Hagan has chosen to study the history’ of the Co- 
manches after the tribesmen abandoned their raids into New Mexico, - 
Texas and Mexico, concentrating upon the relationship of the Comanches 
with the officials and citizens of the United States from the 1867 Medicine 
Lodge Treaty which defined their reservation in Indian Territory until 
1906 when the allotment system of the 1887 Dawes Act had been applied- 
to Comanche people. In short, this book is an investigation of experiences 
of the Comanches while they shared their reservation with the Kiowas 
and Kiowa-Apaches. 
The Comanches were trapped and impoverished a as were all other Native 
Americans by the federal reservation and assimilation policies. Hagan’s 
assessment of federal Indian policy toward Comanches could apply to any 
other Plains tribe. “What actually had been accomplished [by 1906],” 
Hagan concludes, “was to strip the Comanches of virtually all of their 
lands and much of the basis of their culture. Some individuals, usually 
mixed-bloods, had for all practical purposes relinquished their Indian 
identity. Most, however, had been pauperized by the system and had 
developed a painful dependence on the Bureau of Indian Affairs” (p. 294). 
Subsequently, the economic condition of the Comanches worsened. Legis- 
lation enacted in 1902 and 1906 led to the further alienation of Comanche 
land. When erosion of the Comanche land base finally was halted in 1934, 
they had lost about 31% of their original allotments. By the Medicine Lodge 
Treaty the Kiowas, Comanches and Kiowa-Apaches possessed a reserva- 
tion consisting 2,584,523 acres. When allotted the three tribes still owned 
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544,457 acres, but by 1934 the same Indian groups owned 375,640 acres. 
While other Plains tribes fared even more poorly than the Comanches, 
Hagan’s narrative documents another unfortunate episode of the relation- 
.Ship between the United States government and Native Americans. 

- This is a very satisfying book. Hagan neatly places United States- 
Comanche relations in the fuller perspective of national Indian policy. 
His quotations are apt and concise, the research is comprehensive, char- 
acterizations of Indians and whites are deft, and the style of writing is 
crisp. Hopefully, other historians will follow Hagan’s example and study 
the history of other tribes during the reservation and agency eras. 


Purdue University Dowarp J. BERTHRONG 


A RancuinG Saca: Tue Lives or Witiiam Erecrious HALSELL AND 
Ewrnc HarsErLL, Vols. I and 1. By’ William Curry Holden. San An- 
tonio: Trinity University Press, 1976. Pp. xii, 359 Illus., maps, notes, 

. Tef., index. 


THE RANCHING ENTERPRISES of Willian Electious Halsell and his son 
Ewing Halsell in Texas and Oklahoma span more than a century and serve 
as a microcosm of the evolution of the cattle industry. Veteran historian 
William Curry Holden narrates the life stories of these two men without 
any pretense toward an analytical study. Holden and his wife interviewed 
more than 150 people associated with the Halsells, including at least thirty 
ranch hands, and the author's text reflects this extensive use of oral history. 
The two volumes are beautifully packaged and lavishly illustrated by José 
Cisneros. Yet somehow the story never quite comes to life. The reader is 
given a sketch of ranching in frontier times, taken on brief excursions 
into the cattle towns, told about bedbugs in the bunkhouse, the menace 
posed by screworms and sleeping sickness, and that the hands received 
generous Christmas bonuses, but the narrative seldom seems to jell. There 
are interesting moments and flashes of real insight, yet the total picture 
is far from satisfying. 

.Perhaps most frustrating of all is that the portraits of William E. and 
Ewing Halsell themselves, despite all the detail, remain fragmented. Before 
1878 Bill Halsell was a dirt rancher, toughened by long hours on horse- 
back, his hands calloused from doing all kinds of manual labor. From the 
time he arrived in Vinita in December, 1881, he became Mr. W. E. Halsell, 
a city-based rancher. He selected his dress with care and developed a taste 
for theater and light opera. Gradually he expanded his business activities 
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into banks, real estate, a wholesale grocery business, a lumber company, 
and eventually oil. The elder Halsell lived to be eighty-four, but died 
lonely and embittered, in part because of an unfortunate second marriage. 
Ewing was quite unlike his father, far more adaptable to change, although 
the family fortune multiplied again and again under his direction. A gen- 
erous philanthropist, Ewing helped many people simply by believing: in 
them. As one Vinita resident explained, "He had confidence in me, and 
that gave me confidence in myself.” 

A Ranching Saga is basically an urban story. W. E. Halsell spent in- 
creasing amounts of time in town and made frequent business trips to 
San Antonio, in an era when the Menger Hotel was the gathering place 
for ranchers from Texas and northern Mexico. Ewing Halsell purchased 
a new ranch near San Antonio in 1944 and took up residence in a suite. 
at the St. Anthony Hotel, although the family always considered Vinita 
home. 

The problems with these two volumes stem not from Holden’s. scholar- 
ship, which is impressive throughout, but from his shortcomings as a 
stylist, especially his inability to sketch vividly or convincingly with words. 
Broken chronology is part of the difficulty, the author’s tendency to see 
all facts as equally important is another. But the scholar’s penchant for 
long quotations, particularly exchanges of letters quoted one after the 
other, is the death stroke. Had Holden’s literary. pallet matched either the 
richness of his own scholarship or Trinity University Press’s handsome 
format, A Ranching Saga might have been a worthy successor to Tom 
Lea's The King Ranch. Unfortunately this is not the case. 


Southern Methodist University Ronatp L. Davis 


Acoma: PUEBLO IN THE Sxv. By Ward Alan Minge. New Mexico: Uni- 
versity of New Mexico. Press, 1976. pp. xii, 18o. Illus, notes, app., 
bibliog., index. $12.95. 


Mince wnrres a clear but short history of the Acoma Pueblo from their 
first contact with the Spanish in the sixteenth century to the modernization 
of their society in the twentieth century. The account begins with the usual 
story of the arrival of the Spanish explorers and soldiers in search of- the 
Seven Cities of Cibola; having failed to find them, the Spanish settled for 
proselytizing the Indians and proclaiming sovereignty over Pueblo country. 
This section is rather dull but it does serve as a good introduction. One 
reason for this uninspiring section is due to the oversimplification of the 
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works of historians like Bolton and Hammond and Rey, which was not 
intended but was necessary for a book of this length. 

The next section is briefly concerned with the Mexican Era from 1821 
to 1846. Minge points out the lack of change in the legal status and lifestyle 
of the Acomas. The author begins to capture the interest of the reader 
when he brings the Acomas' struggle for control over their lands to the 
foreground. This complex topic is skillfully handled and becomes the 
main theme of the book. 

The constant fight to maintain their aboriginal lands began with the 
Navajo even before the arrival of the Spanish. Under Spanish rule the 
Pueblo of Acoma was given a grant in 1689 which not only confirmed 
title to their lands but also led to greater problems. In 1692 the Pueblo 
of Laguna was founded and eventually this brought conflicting claims 
over areas of land between the two pueblos. The question as to which 
pueblo had proprietary rights over the disputed lands remained unresolved. 
In 1858 Congress confirmed the Spanish Land Grant for Acoma over other 
claimants. However, the issue over the use of lands and waters along the 
San Jose River brought on more legal battles between the Acomas and 
the Lagunas. Settlers began to move into the area and compounded the 
already difficult problems between the two pueblos. The controversy was 
finally settled but only after years of legal actions. The controversy tended. 
to create distrust between the two pueblos and affected their relations and 
position on other issues as late as the 1960s. 

. Although the primary concern of the author is the land problem, he 
also discusses other important issues in Acoma history. Many changes oc- 
curred in their society such as the movement from traditionalism to mod- 
ernization. 'These changes were slow due to the resistance of the Acomas 
to abandon their traditional ways and also their isolated location. With the 
coming of the railroads in the 1880s and later the roads and highways, the 
Acomas were no longer isolated and old ways began to fade. Their economy 
moved from farming to livestock raising and tourism. Generally, there was 
a greater awareness of the outside world. 

"This book was intended for the general reader yet it gives a good cov- 
erage of the entire history of the Acomas and is especially useful for clari- 
fying the complex issue of the controversy surrounding the land claims. 
Surprisingly for such a short history, one gets insight to some of the more 
subtle problems the Acomas had in getting school teachers, carrying on 
business with the traders, and dealing with government officials and agents. 
Included in this volume are also many useful charts on population changes, 
statistics on agriculture production and farming income. The bibliography 
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is excellent and will be of use not only to general readers but to scholars. 
The appendix consists of important documents, and lists of artists and 
governors of the pueblo which will enhance its utility. Minge’s work is 
well done and its worthiness is brought out in its accuracy and simplicity. 


University of Utah Veronica E. TILLER 


Tue Firminc or Tug West. By Jon Tuska. New York: Doubleday and 
Company, Inc., 1976. Pp. xxiii, 616. Illus., photos, app., index. $14.95. 


As Jon Tuska points out near the conclusion of his remarkable work The 
Filming of the West “one does not go to the movies—and. Westerns most 
of all-to obtain a balanced view or accurate history.” So if the reader 
wishes to better understand the American West of the nineteenth century, 
this book will’ be of little assistance. It simply was not written for that 
purpose. Tuska's objective is to portray the American cinematic vision 
of the West, from Edwin S. Porter in 1903 to Sam Peckinpah in the 1970s, 
and in this he is overwhelmingly successful. — * 

The author cogéntly explains.the rise'and enormous monetary success 
of the Hollywood Western during the decade of the 1920s. The creation 
and promotion of such silent stars as "Broncho Billy" Anderson, William 
S. Hart, Tom Mix, Tim McCoy, Ken Maynard, Hoot Gibson and even 
Fred Thomson are examined in depth. The escalation of production costs 
for Westerns from Edwin S. Porters $150 "The Great Train Robbery” 
(1903) to the budget serials of the 193os to Howard Hawk's $2.8 million 
film "Red River" (1948) is also discussed. 

In one instance after another Tuska describes how the Hollywood 
studios sought to establish name stars, but when their salary demands be- 
came inflated the moviemakers threatened to replace them with younger 
and less well-known actors. An ideal illustration of this practice comes from 
the early 1920s when William Fox hired Buck Jones in an attempt to 
intimidate Tom Mix from asking for yet another wage increase. Fox's 
effort failed due to Mix’s awareness of his box office worth. Mix, however, 
was the exception. In the vast majority of cases, when the studio heads 
had tired of a star, for whatever reason, they dismissed him outright. Ken 
Maynard being supplanted by the then unknown Gene Autry serves as 
a typical example. 

Especially interesting chapters deal with the cinematic perpetuation of 
frontier legends. The author focusses on three historical events, the gun- 
fight at O. K. Corral, the Battle of the Little Big Horn, and the Lincoln 
County War and how the Hollywood interpretation of these occurrences 
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reflected the American consciousness of the time. Tuska analyzes Johnny 
Mack Brown's glamorization of the outlaw Billy the Kid in King Vidor's 
‘film of the same name (1930) and how Errol Flynn made General George 
Custer “a hero of the first rank” in Raoul Walsh’s “They Died with Their 
Boots On” (1942), whereas Henry Fonda expanded on Randolph Scott’s 
portrayal of Wyatt Earp in Allen Dwan’s “Frontier Marshal” (1939) to 
show the positive role preventitive action plays in detering unlawful activity 
in John Ford’s post World War II classic “My Darling Clementine” (1946). 
These commercially successful endeavors were followed somewhat later by 
revisionist films which include Sam Peckinpah’s “Pat Garrett and Billy 
the Kid“ (1973), Arthur Penn’s “Little Big Man” (1971), and Frank Perry’s 
“Doc” (1971). 

Another fascinating trend is the evolution of the sound Western from 
the late 1920s, when the major Hollywood studios thought the talking 
Western impractical, to the full blown musical extravaganzas of Gene 
Autry less than a decade later. Significant developments such as the in- 
crease in random violence, the "B" Westerns, and the changing image 
of the cinematic cowboy are also elucidated upon. In the latter Tuska shows 
the reader how the clean and courteous cowboy of Tom Mix and William 
S. Hart gradually gave way to the roughneck characters of John Wayne, 
only to be superseded by such anti-heroes as Lee Marvin's Kid Shelleen 
in “Cat Ballou” and Clint Eastwood’s “man with no name” in the Sergio 
Leone films of the late 1960s. 

The volume’s only area of weakness is that Tuska lists a sparse bibliog- 
raphy and he chose not to use footnotes. While this may be a drawback 
for film scholars, it by no means detracts from the book’s insight or enjoy- 
ment. “The Filming of the West” should become the definitive study on 
the first seventy years of American Westerns, and, as such, a copy belongs 
in the library of all those interested in the West. 


San Diego, California ROBERT ANDERSON 
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BOOK NOTES 


Eugene Manlove Rhodes has been regarded by many as a major figure in the field of 
western literature. Bernard DeVoto, J. Frank Dobie, and Walter Prescott Webb all 
tanked him as a giant in the field. Rhodes came to New Mexico as a youth and lived 
there for some twenty-five years. He.knew the southern part of the state, the Sacra- 
mentos and T'ularosa Basin; he knew the life of the region having worked as a horse- 
wrangler, cowboy, miner, homesteader, and rancher, and he knew the people as well 
as the land. Most of his fiction, while set in New Mexico, was written while Rhodes 
was distant from the land that he loved. 

In 1957 the University of Oklahoma Press published The Rhodes Reader: Stories 
of Virgins, Villains, and Varmints with an introduction by historian W. H. Hutchin- 
son, an admirer of Rhodes and his writings. Since that time the University of Okla- 
homa Press and the University of Nebraska Press have reprinted a number of Rhodes’ 
novels. The University of Oklahoma Press, for example, has. reprinted such worthy 
titles as The Proud Sheriff, The Trusty Knaves, Stepsons of Light, and Pasé Por Aqui. 
It has recently made The. Rhodes Reader available again (University of Oklahoma 
Press, $9.95). It consists of seventeen short stories, and Rhodes fans will appreciate 
its reappearance. 

Agnes Morley Cleaveland also lived in New Mexico and achieved fame as a writer. 
She knew the San Agustin Plains area and also was acquainted with Gene Rhodes, 
who encouraged her writing efforts. No Life A Lady, her reminiscence, is a minor 
classic and has just been reprinted in paperback by the University of Nebraska Press 
($3.95). Those interested in Agnes Morley Cleaveland might also refer to The Mor- 
leys—Young Upstarts On the Southwest Frontier, by Norman Cleaveland (Albuquer- 
que: Calvin Horn Publisher, 1971). 

The University of New Mexico Press-is also reprinting key titles in western and 
southwestern history. Two recent reprints are This Reckless Breed of Men by Robert 
Glass, Cleland ($4.94) and Firearms, Traps and Tools of the Mountain Men by Carl 
P. Russell ($6.50). First published in 1950 at a time when the standard. work on the 
western fur trade was Hiram Chittenden’s A History of the American Fur Trade of 
Far West, Cleland’s book was an attempt to supplement Chittenden’s work which 
lacked a adequate coverage of the Southwest. He covers traders such as Ewing Young, 
the Bents, Carson, James Ohio Pattie and others who were active in New Mexico 
and elsewhere in the Southwest. Cleland’s book quickly became a standard history of 
the topic and remains of value today. Following Cleland’s younger scholars, notably 
Iris Wilson, author of a biography of William Wolfskill, and David Weber, author 
of The Taos Trappers, subsequently expanded on his work. A new introduction by 
Harvey Carter compliments the book. 

Firearms, Traps, and Tools of the Mountain Men by the late Carl P. Russell is an 
encyclopedic guide to the equipment of trappers. It is an essay on material culture and 
history and covers firearms, knives, traps, blacksmithing tools, and other goods, as 
well as describing how they were used. It is readable as well as informative, and since 
publication has been the standard reference work on the topic. The University of 
New Mexico Press should be commended for making it available in paperback. 
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Several other books on divergent topics also have been received. The Hospital At 
The End of The Sania Fe Trail (Santa Fe: Rydal Press, 1977, paperback) is a photo- 
graphic history of St. Vincent Hospital in Santa Fe by Clark Kimball and Marcus J. 
Smith. It contains an excellent collection of photographs dating from the 1880s to 
the 1970s, including one of Bishop Lamy’s party during the journey to Santa Fe in 
1867. It is a useful contribution to the:history of Santa Fe.and to medical history. 

Takeo Keneshir, Internees: War Relocation Center Memoirs and Diaries (New 
York: Vantage Press, 1976, $4.95) consists of four diaries and memoirs by Japanese 
Americans who were held in detention camps by the War Relocation Authority dur- 
ing World. War II. It provides details on camp life and attitudes of the internees. 
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